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ARE OUR SPECULATORS PREPARING A PANIC? 


Many conservative bankers seem to have little sympathy 
with the sinister prophecies of financial disaster which have 
been so industriously propagated during the last three months. 
As all previous monetary panics have been prepared before- 
hand, it is argued that similar preparations are now going 
on, and that they consist chiefly of two different movements : 
First, the conversion of an undue portion of floating capital 
into fixed forms; and, secondly, the accumulation of a vast 
mass of menacing debt by those who are too weak to bear 
it. By the former of these operations it is said that the finan- 
cial machinery of the country is weakened, while by the 
second it is prepared to break down suddenly should any 
critical moment arrive of extraordinary strain and pressure. 
It is added that the Jay Cooke panic in 1873 and the great 
revulsion of 1857 and other like catastrophes, would never 
have happened when they did had not the combustible ele- 
ments been accumulating, and had not the train been laid, 
long before the outburst of the final explosion. Doubtless 
there is much of exaggeration in the current representations 
of this sort, and we have frequently expressed the opinion 
that the arguments favoring an early advent of a financial 
panic in this country are by no means convincing. Still, the 
facts which are pointed out and relied upon by those who 
think otherwise are well worthy of careful analysis, and 
demand from thoughtful observers the most thorough ex- 
amination. However exaggerated they appear, they may 
have their uses as warnings, and they may be full of whole- 
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some suggestion, although we cannot deduce from them the 
Same conclusions to which they have led other observers of 
great intelligence and deserved authority. What, then, are 
the most prominent facts which are viewed with apprehension 
in the monetary horizon? 

First, there is the anxious attitude of the European money 
markets in which a profound perturbation is beginning, and 
which are already agitated with vague and increasing fears. 
Last year, when the gold exports to this country from Europe 
were so needful to strengthen our monetary position, and to 
keep up our failing bank reserves, the European money mar- 
kets were tranquil, acquiescent and easy. A beneficent spirit 
of optimism controlled the policy of the banks of England 
and of Continental Europe, so that no hostile demonstration 
was made to disturb the shipments of gold; and the current 
of the precious metals to New York continued unchecked 
throughout the year. Our readers will remember the fre- 
quency with which we directed attention at that time to the 
perils which threatened our financial stability, and to the 
evils which might have resulted if the Bank of England 
and the Bank of France should at that sensitive and critical 
period have taken the alarm and raised their rates. Why this 
contingency was not developed has been variously explained 
in Paris and London, where certain financial magnates are 
said to have used their utmost efforts in favor of the policy 
which was adopted, to the great advantage of the finances, 
public and private, of the United States. How true this rumor 
may be we do not profess to know. It is enough for the pres- 
ent argument to show that the policy of last year is not to 
be repeated this year, and that for some time the indications 
have been multiplying of a general advance in the bank rates 
throughout Europe. Last week the banks of England, 
France, Germany and Belgium began the movement, and how 
far or how rapidly it will continue, our best financiers are 
wholly unable to conjecture. As to the results likely to be 
produced upon the financial situation, upon speculation in 
cotton and other commodities, upon the absorption of Ameri- 
can securities in Europe, and upon the general movements of 
the loan markets here and abroad, it is still more difficult to 
predict with any security, as is proved by the multitude of 
conflicting theories which are current in Wall street. Upon 
one point, however, there is, we believe, a very gratifying 
unanimity of opinion, namely, that our money market to-day 
is infinitely better prepared than it was last year for the 
results, whatever they may be, which are to be developed by 
any impending monetary perturbation in Europe and by any 
further advance of the bank rates there. 

The second point is as to the absorption of capital by new 
railroads and other productive works, so as to develop trouble 
in the money market, such as usually results when an inor- 
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dinate amount of floating funds are converted into fixed 
capital. During the current year our railroad construction 
has been very active, and various estimates have been made 
as to the amount of money thus absorbed from the reser- 
voirs of loanable funds, and withdrawn from other uses for 
railroad extension. One of the latest estimates is that of 
the Financial Chronicle, which gives a total of $670,930,100 of 
new stocks and bonds issued or subscribed for since January 
1, 1881, to sustain the vast movements of railroad growth 
now in progress. Subjoined is the table of estimates with 
its various aggregates of the railroad securities created 
| January 1st to September 1, 1881, in the United States. 


RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS EMITTED JAN. I TO SEPT. I, 1881. 














Mortgage Income Common and 

bonds. bonds. preferred shares. 

For construction of new road. $221,183,000 .. $25,759,200 .. $ 143,370,000 
For improvements, for  pur- 
chase of other roads, or on 

COMBOTIGRIIOR « o..c cccscccces: 75,169,000 .. 21,500,000... 147,015,200 

Without valuable consideration ; 4,225,000... 32,708, 700 

oo arr $ 296,352,000 .. $51,484,200 .. $ 323,093,9C0 


With regard to the amount of cash actually called for on 
this aggregate of new issues Our contemporary says: ‘“ The 
total issues of stocks and bonds for the construction of new 
lines amount to $390,312,200, calling for $ 234,683,000 cash ; 
the total for improvements, purchase of other roads and on 
consolidations is $ 243,684,200, calling for an estimated amount 
of $ 155,194,200 cash, and making the aggregate cash require- 
ments $ 389,877,200. The total issued without any valuable 
consideration, and calling for no cash payments is $ 36,933,700. 
Thus we have a grand total of new stocks and bonds known 
to have been issued or subscribed for, thus far in 1881, of 
$ 670,930,100. What amount of cash is actually called for on 
this total of about $671,000,000 of new issues? In the first 
class, for construction of new road, the mortgage bonds are 
sold at or near par, and call for full value in cash—say, 
$ 221,183,000. The income bonds call for nothing, and were 
given as a bonus. The stock represents nothing, except in 
those cases where it was subscribed for alone and no bonds 
were issued, for where—as in two cases—the stock was paid 
for in full, and bonds given as a bonus, this amount of cash 
is already counted in the bonds, and thus out of $ 143,370,000 
stock only $13,500,000 calls for cash, which, added to the 
above amount, makes $ 234,683,000 as the total cash paid or 
to be paid for construction of new railroads. In the second 
class, which consists largely of the increase of stocks and 
bonds issued on consolidations, or on payment of a small 
part of the face value, it is only possible to estimate in each 
case the cash called for, and the total arrived at in this way 
is $ 155,194,200, which, added to the amount for new con- 
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struction as above, gives a grand total of $ 389,877,200 as 
the amount of cash required to meet the payments on rail- 
road and telegraph stocks and bonds issued or subscribed 
for up to the first of September in the current year.” 

The question has heen suggested as to how these payments 
of cash are made, and what is done with the money. Other 
questions refer to the productive vitality of the railroad and 
other investments, and to their swiftness in creating the ele- 
ments of new wealth and productive power. Various sugges- 
tions have also been offered as to some of the aggregates 
omitted from or included in these statistical statements. But 
most of these objections are unsupported by better estimates, 
and in any case, for the purposes we have at present in view 
these figures are very important. Among their uses they may 
serve to show that that “precursor of panic,” the depletion of 
the money market, upon which so many arguments have been 
founded, has been carried on to a much more limited 
extent than has been generally ascribed to it in connection 
wtih the issue of new securities and the extension of our 
railroad system. Unless, therefore, some new and unexpected 
contingency should arise we need probably have but little 
apprehension from this cause, and if the predicted monetary 
revulsion should overtake us, it can scarcely be brought on 
except by the direct agency of movements and influences much 
more potent than any which have just been passed in review. 
What those other unknown causes may be, it is for our 
despondent clique of financial prophets to tell us. It is true 
they point to the enormous volume of speculative transac- 
tions at the Stock Exchange and elsewhere, and to the 
organized operations of cliques and capitalists which have 
been conducted on a grand scale in cotton, in produce, and 
in various commodities. But in an age of financial activity 
and growth, when wealth and productive power are devel- 
oping material results never equaled before in this or any 
other country, such incidents are to be expected. Indeed, 
the wonder is that the excitement, the abuses and the specu- 
lative agitation in and out of Wall Street have not been 
much more intense. Probably, at no very distant day we 
shall see them so without much alarm. In the intelligence 
of our people, in the elasticity and strength of our financial 
system, and in the almost unlimited magnitude of our mate- 
rial resources, productive capacity and potential wealth, we 
have safeguards innumerable against financial panics and 
mercantile revulsions, if we will only learn to use them with 
skill, and to make them available when the hour of trial 
comes. 

Among the most effective of these safeguards a conspicu- 
ous place should be claimed for the improved facilities which 
are being developed for moving capital, with safety and 
speed, to and from distant points. Also for the means of pre- 
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venting and punishing the forgeries and defalcations to which 
modern financial methods offer so many temptations. It is a 
significant sign of the times that the American Bankers’ 
Association has just entered on this preventive field of practical 
usefulness by the establishment of its new Protective Bureau. 


EE 
=. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


For many reasons the comparative statement of the public 
debt, which appears on a subsequent page, will be scruti- 
nized with unusual care. The receipts of the Treasury from 
customs and internal revenue continue to yield almost twice 
as much as is needed for all current expenditures except for 
service of the public debt. The total of such disbursements 
last month was $18,105,414, and the surplus decreasing the 
principal of the debt was $14,181,221. During the last two 
months the decrease of the debt amounts to more than twen- 
ty-four millions of dollars. The debt liquidation for August 
has seldom been surpassed. In March, 1880, $14,700,000 
were paid off, and in May, 1880, $15,900,000. In March, 
1877, more than fourteen millions were paid off, but ten 
millions of that sum were from the Geneva award, which 
then first appeared in the Treasury accounts. The large 
surplus available at present for bond redemption or for 
augmenting the working balance of cash in the Treasury 
will doubtless attract attention in Congress, and the various 
questions which it has raised will be discussed in the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Two points are just now exciting the hopes and fears of Wall 
Street. First, there is the outflow of cash from the Treasury; 
and, secondly, the absorption of Government bonds by the 
redemption of the public debt. Although Mr. Windom’s 
policy has been so successful, it is eminently conservative ; 
and many persons have believed that it has been carried as 
far as the exigencies of the Treasury require. The debt 
statement shows that six-per-cent. bonds have beeu continued 
at three and a half per cent. to the amount of $178,055,150, 
and that five-per-cent. bonds have been continued to the 
amount of $ 400,634,950. The total of the continued bonds 
thus amounts to $578,690,100. About 28 millions of five-per- 
cents remain to be paid off in cash, instead of the 75 mil- 
lions which were originally mentioned by Mr. Windom as 
reserved for cash redemption. It thus appears that the 
holders of five-per-cents have chosen to accept three and a 
half per cent. interest, rather than to receive their money 
from the Treasury. This fact, with a multitude of others, 
illustrates the sagacity and the distinguished foresight of Mr. 
Windom’s policy, which will doubtless receive the approval 
of the National Legislature next December. 
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In view of the approaching disbursements for pensions, for 
interest and for called bonds, it is doubted whether the 
Treasury can safely entertain the projects, which are so 
urgently recommended in Wall Street, of incurring any new 
engagements to deplete the cash balance by the purchase 
of four-per-cents, four-and-a-half-per-cents or the recently- 
extended three-and-half-per cents. It is true that the money 
market might be relieved by the outflow of currency from 
the Treasury, but it would also be relieved if the tight- 
money cliques, who are said to hold twenty millions of 
capital ready for use at any moment, would desist from 
their mischievous operations. Many other schemes for 
relief will also suggest themselves as practicable. What is 
certainly impracticable is for a great popular Government 
like ours to adopt into its financial policy any such prin- 
ciples as would constitute the National Treasury an active 
participant in the combats of the tight-money champions 
with their rivals, in the turbulent arena of Wall Street. 


_ Sa 


NATIONAL BANKS AND PURCHASED NOTES. 


Among the practical questions on the programme of the 
Bankers’ Convention one of some importance was brought 
up by Mr. J. S. Norris, President of the First National Bank 
of Baltimore, on the title to a promissory note acquired by 
a National bank which had purchased the note from a broker. 
Several cases have recently arisen showing the uncertain state 
of the law and the conflicting decisions of the courts, and 
we have more than once had reason to direct attention to 
various arguments on disputed questions which have arisen as 
to the title to purchased notes. It is doubted, however, 
whether the remedy would be effective which was proposed 
by Mr. Norris, namely, that the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion should appoint a special committee to report on the 
whole subject, and to offer suggestions for relief. This 
appears to have been the view taken by the Convention, who 
referred the paper back to the Executive Council for such 
action as they might deem fit. The address of Mr. Norris 
is brief, and well deserves the most careful attention. He 
begins by stating that the Maryland Court of Appeals in a 
case argued at April Term of 1880, held that a promissory 
note of Lazear for $5,000, which was obtained by the Na- 
tional Union Bank of Maryland from a bili broker, was not 
“* di:counted”’ but “ purchased,”” and consequently that the bank 
acquired no title to the note. Similar decisions are on 
record from other State courts, particularly from Minnesota. 
Dissimilar decisions are from Kansas, Ohio, etc. As yet the 
only expression from a United States court is in the inci- 
dental] remark of Judge Bond, United States Circuit Court, 
Western District of Virginia, Fall Term, 1879, in case of 
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Seligman v. Charlottesville National Bank, who said, “To discount 
a note is to deduct the interest in fraesentit, and pay over 
the value of the note, less the amount deducted, to the 
holder. To negotiate a promissory note is either to buy or 
sell it, and so with a bill of exchange.” It will be observed 
that Judge Bond used the terms discount and negotiate, as they 
occur in paragraph seven of section 5,136 of the Revised 
Statutes of United States, conferring these powers to the Na- 
tional banks. Section 5,136, paragraph seven, reads: ‘To ex- 
ercise by its Board of Directors or duiy authorized officers or 
agents, subject to law, all such incidental powers as shall be 
necessary to carry on the business of banking, by discounting 
and negotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills of exchange, 
and other evidences of debt; by receiving deposits; by buying 
and selling exchange, coin and bullion; by loaning money 
on personal security, and by obtaining, issuing and circu- 
lating notes, according to the provisions of this title.” 

The definition of the words “discount” and “negotiate ”’ 
has been the subject of much discussion, and multifarious 
definitions are given by lexicographers, yet there is claimed 
to be technical significance attached to these words, which 
strictly comply with Judge Bond’s interpretation. It is un- 
derstood there is a pending case from Nebraska, involving 
the right of a National bank to buy or purchase a note 
which will eventually reach the United States Supreme Court. 
Upon this decision, if it shall ever be made, will depend the 
question whether a very large proportion of the bills receiv- 
able which have been purchased by the National banks are 
held by a valid title or not. 

If the Maryland decision be sustained the National banks 
would find themselves in a most embarrassing condition, 
providing the payers of notes thus obtained by these banks 
should plead w/tra vires, and there may be many who would. 
The matter as it now stands is of grave uncertainty, with 
the preponderance of doubt against the banks. 

In the Maryland case preparation was made to get it into 
the United States Courts, but pending this process a propo- 
sition for compromise was made, and as the terms were 
favorable to the bank, it was accepted and further proceed- 
ings were abandoned. It is significant that in the face of this 
Maryland decision—defeating the claimant entirely—the de- 
fendants should elect to pay, rather than stand the chances 
of a suit in the United States Courts. The termination of 
this case, which the Baltimore banks wished to have brought 
into the United States Supreme Court, has left the matter 
still in doubt. 

Another National bank in Baltimore, creditor of an insol- 
vent firm, which has made an assignment for benefit of 
creditors, under the laws of Maryland, wishing to get the 
question of buying or purchasing notes into the United 
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States Courts, entered suit in the District Court of United 
States for Maryland and obtained a fro forma judgment; 
but neither the assignee or any creditor chose to dispute 
the claim of the bank and the estate was distributed pro 
rata, irrespective of the decision that a National bank had 
no claim for a purchased note. From these cases and others 
which might be cited, it is obvious that the decisions in the 
State Courts are so conflicting that possession of a note may 
be obtained which in one State would be held valid and in 
another worthless. 

The question now is, whether a uniform doctrine and prac- 
tice can be obtained? Only two methods of solution appear 
practicable—one is, to seek an amendment to the seventh 
_ paragraph of section 5,136 of the Revised Statutes, giving 
the same right to buy and sell promissory notes that is 
conferred in regard to bills of exchange, coin, etc. The 
other remedy, or rather settlement of the question, is to 
obtain from the United States Supreme Court a decision 
that will be authoritative and binding in all the States. 
If this decision should be against the right of the National 
banks to buy or sell promissory notes, it may then be time 
to apply for an amendment of the act. The uncertainty 
now existing does not apply to State banks, bankers or in- 
dividuals, but is exclusively against the National banks; and 
it is certainly desirable that they should receive the hearty 
assistance and sympathy of other banks and bankers to be 
relieved of this serious discrimination against them. In con- 
cluding this abridged summary of Mr. Norris’ able and tem- 
perate arguments, we add the hope that he will be successful 
in achieving the early practical solution of the problem to 
which he has given so much thought and attention. 





PUBLICITY AND THE SAFEGUARDS AGAINST 
DEFALCATION. 


The safeguards which publicity gives against defalcation 
and other evils in corporate and government operations have 
often been discussed and are well understood. We have 
received from a London banker, Mr. Malcolm Dillon, an 
interesting pamphlet on “The Continuous Audit of Public 
Accounts.” The paper was written by the late Mr. Anthony 
Dillon, who was formerly a private banker in England, and 
subsequently founder and first manager of the Provincial 
Insurance Company of Wrexham. The pamphlet was written 
some years before the financial troubles caused by the failure 
of the City of Glasgow Bank and other defunct institutions 
in the United Kingdom, but it reads almost like a historic 
essay on those disasters. Mr. Dillon favors a constant super- 
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vision, and a frequent examination by competent examiners 
and inspectors, of the books and accounts of all public com- 
panies and moneyed institutions. He argues that such audits, 
to be efficacious, must be regularly conducted and frequently 
repeated. In the United States we have often discussed 
these questions, and public opinion is sensitive to their im- 
portance and firmly convinced of their necessity. A conspic- 
uous instance of the progress these principles have made in 
this country may be found in the National banking system, 
which has its skilled body of responsible examiners, whose 
duty requires them to examine every bank once a year at 
least, and as much oftener as may be found necessary. More- 
over, each bank has to publish five times a year its sworn 
Statement of assets and liabilities, and these statements are 
under the supervision of officials, whose function it is to 
examine the solvency of the bank, and to bring to light any 
irregularities, especially in the amount of cash _ reserves, 
which must be kept up to the legal minimum. Similar pro- 
visions are made for the audit and examination of the 
accounts of Savings banks and insurance companies by the 
statutes of the various States. 

Mr. Dillon’s views coincide with those of Chief Justice 
Chase and other founders of our National banking system, 
who defended them by arguments very similar to his own. 
He contends that, as a safeguard against defalcations and 
frauds, an examination by a competent person, responsible to 
the Government and possessed of integrity and independence, 
would be invaluable, and that the very knowledge that the 
visit of such an inspector and auditor was sure to bring 
irregularities to light would deter persons from committing 
their first fraud, and would not only prevent the more 
colossal breaches of trust which are comparatively rare, but 
would render impossible the legion of smaller frauds and 
irregularities, many of which never reach the public ear at 
all. 

Mr. Anthony Dillon’s paper is preceded by some remarks 
of Mr. Malcolm Dillon, setting forth a number of facts to 
prove that legislation is needful to enforce in England the 
publicity he is advocating. He states, for example, that when 
the official Registrar of Friendly Societies in London lately 
issued a request to twenty-five thousand societies, in various 
parts of England, asking them to report to him their assets 
and liabilities, “less than half that number gave the infor- 
mation required.” He adds that, “almost the entire Board, 
and other officers of a Manchester Fire Insurance Company, 
were recently tried and convicted of having for years pub- 
lished fraudulent statements of accounts.’’ Moreover, he 
Says that “an old-established life insurance company, some 
few months ago, found a deficiency in its calculated and 
ratified investments of £ 27,000, arising from loans carried 
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forward from year to year, which had long since resolved 
themselves into bad and irrecoverable debts.’”’ We have no 
knowledge as to what support is conceded by Mr. Gladstone 
to the efforts thus making in England for this important 
reform. Of course it has no chance of success in Parliament 
unless it is sustained by a considerable body of public opin- 
ion. Mr. Dillon, or some of his friends, will, we presume, 
prepare a more elaborate discussion on the subject, and sup- 
plement the brief, condensed statements of this little pamph- 
let by a report, giving a more detailed and comprehensive 
view of the precise nature and extent of the audit they 
advocate. Such a report will be extremely useful and sug- 
gestive to those of our readers who, like Mr. Knox, of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, are laboring in the same fields of reform, 
which are being so assiduously worked in England. 








OWNERSHIP OF GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Widows and orphans are numerous among the chief owners 
of bank shares, as has been frequently shown; they are also 
largely interested in Government bonds. To the admirable 
financial circulars which General Walker is preparing, in ad- 
vance of his Census report, we are indebted for some im- 
portant evidence on this and other important economic 
questions. Circular No. 222 has just been issued on the 
ownership of the debt of the United States. In its nine 
pages of statistical tables, constructed with elaborate care by 
Mr. Porter, we find a greater variety of useful information 
than has ever been made available on this subject in any 

tate paper previously issued. It shows the number of male 
and female holders; also the amounts held by individual cap- 
italists and bondholders, varying from less than $500 to 
$50,000 and upward. According to the Register of the 
Treasury the whole amount of registered four, four-and-one- 
half, five and six-per-cent. bonds owned by foreign and 
domestic holders and by banks at the time the census was 
taken was $1,173,749,25. Of the four, four-and-a-half, five 
and six-per-cent. bonds the aggregate compared is $825,917,100, 
and it was divided among 80,802 bondholders as follows : 


Per centof Percent of 














Rate. Holders. Amount. holders. amount, 
PP UP GUEE. . cased ecvacs 55,278 .. $384,742,800 .. 68.41 .. 46.58 
Four and one half per cent.. 10,745 .. 125,631,300 .. 13.30 .. 15.22 
eer 7,091 .. 134,616,300 .. 8.78 .. Ife29 
ee 7,088 .. 180,926,700 .. 9.51 .. 21.91 
RR Ee 80,802 .. $825,917,100 .. 100.00 .. 100.00 


To simplify the calculation the six-per-cents are omit- 
ted, and of the other bonds 42,262 holders were males, 
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29,235 females, while 1,527 are corporations. Of the amount 
held the males owned $ 327,185,500, the females $90,353,350 
and corporations 227,451,500. The average per head is 
reported as follows: For male holders, $7,741.84; for 
females, $3,081.10; for corporations, $ 148,953. 20. No less 
than $410,279.400 was held in amounts of over $ 50,000, 
$58,730,600 in amounts varying from $25,000 to $50,000; 
from $10,000 to $25,000, $59,143,850; from $5,000 to 
$10,000, $41,079,900 ; from $2,500 to & 5, 000, $33,070,950; 
from $1,000 to $2,500, $22,032,550; from $ s00 to $1,000, 
¢ 13,097,250; less than $500, $7,555,900. 

Modern experience and history show that as a stimulus 
to saving and frugality, popular investments in Government 
bonds are of great utility. In France during the early part 
of the sway of the second Napoleon, the distribution of 
rentes among the masses of the people was one of the chief 
means by which the empty Treasury of the new Empire 
was supplied. Many statistical statements have been pub- 
lished of the number of holders of French rentes, of Eng- 
lish consols and of other Government bonds, but nothing 
has ever been published as complete as the following table 
of the amount of the debt as classified above, which is held 
by men, women and corporations. 














Corpora- 
Classes. Males. Females. tions. Total. 
ee cases 830. .. 168 .. i _———a 
From $25,000 to en. 1068 (tk. 281... 224 .. 1,§23 
From $10,000 to $25,000 2,396 .. om .. 259 .- 3,538 
From $ 5,000 to $ 10,000. . os Bee «« Se ss — . S55 
From $2,500 to $5,000.... 5,490 .. 2,681... 149 .. £8,500 
From $1,000 to $2,500.... 7,505 .. 4,871 .. 53... 12,429 
From $ 500 to $1,000...... ae .. Gay .. 59 .. 14,799 
From $50 to $500......... 33.900 «.. S808 .«. 560 .. 25,613 
iin annewekeasécsuen 42,262 .. 20,325 .. 1,527 / 73,114 


It is worthy of remark that in the list of the investors 
the proportion of women becomes greater, so that from $50 
to $500 their number almost equals that of the men. 
Another interesting fact is that of nearly 30,000 women who 
hold Government bonds, a very small proportion is in the 
South. This, with other interesting facts, is shown in the 
following table, showing the individual holders of Govern- 


ment bonds: 
-—--Amount held.--~ -—-Amount held.— 


Male Per Female fer By Per By Per 
Section. holders. cent. holders. cent. males, cent. Jemales. cent. 


New England... 14,633 . 34.62 . 11,986 . 40.85 . $50,142,500 . 15.33 . $20,829,550 . 23.06 
Middle States... 18,723 . 44.30 . 12,580 . 42.90 . 223,225,150 . 68.22 . 55,783,100 . 61.74 














Southern States. 1,721 . 4.07 . 014 - 3-13 . 10,241,250 . 3.13. 2,898,550 . 3.21 
Western and 43,576,600 

Territories.... 7,185 . 17.01 . 39845 . 13.12 . - 13.32 . 10,842,150 . 11.99 

TORR .ccccoors 4963 © 29,325 . - $327,135,500 . 100.00 . $90,353,350 ~- 100.00 


The principles which have been set forth in these statistical 
tables will, it is hoped, be extended as far as possible to 
other portions of the National debt, and of the bonds of our 
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States and cities. If General Walker can throw light upon 
the distribution of these and other classes of investments 
among our people he will not only make his Census Report 
more complete but he will add a valuable contribution to 
the records of practical economics and financial statesman- 
ship, which have already been enriched by his writings and 
other well-known labors. 





—_ 1 


THE LESSER ENGLISH CLEARING HOUSES. 


The following additional data in relation to the Manchester 
and Newcastle Clearing Houses which have lately come to 
hand, will serve to give greater completeness to the statistics 
of English Clearing Houses, given in the June number of 
this Magazine. 

The Inspector of the Manchester Clearing House furnishes 
the following facts. The “ Association of Manchester Clearing 
Bankers’’ was opened July 15, 1872, and consists of twelve 
banks and banking houses, with a capital of ¥ 32,371,720, 
not including that of the private banks, which is not reported. 
This is the entire amount of capital of the associated banks, 
not the capital employed at Manchester, this last not being 
reported. The clearings are carried on at the Branch of the 
Bank of England, and are given by the Inspector as follows, 
for each calendar year: 








July 15 to Dec. 31, 1872.........¢. £, 32, 300,000 sows $ 157,160,000 
Jam. © OO DSC. 32, EBTB.. coccccece 72,800,000 sen 354,320,000 
Bic nsé 6000 068860600080 60000066 76, 100,000 seen 370,387,000 
Di (itt seneibasetedeiiadenneee 81, 100,000 on 394,050,000 
+ ckboeeednenewieatenneds weds 81,300,000 ees 395,030,000 
Ee eee 85,G00,000 ver 418,080,000 
Re ee 85,700,000 re 417,107,000 
Dh ckhbeyeessitece teuegeesenecs 84,200,000 anes 409, 740,000 
SS + 6n6e 6006 cece eeeeownnesosece 102,000,000 — 496, 380,000 

iddtktiarncavabedanantes £ 701,400,000 ..-- $3,413,454,000 


The Clearing House at Newcastle-upon-Tyne was estab 
lished in 1873, and, like that of Manchester, is carried on at 
the Branch of the Bank of England. It is managed by a 
committee, the chairman of which is Mr. Fairly, Bank of 
England Agent. For the statistics of its transactions we are 
indebted to the United States Consul at Newcastle. Its 
clearings have been as follows for the past eight years : 


__ « PEP ELELETELEPEPETE EL Le £ 31,500,000 ve06 $ 153,300,000 
Bn 6 66006 s00s cccececeeweese 32, 300,000 ‘one 157, 190,000 
ends ees eooecseveces cseees 30,750,000 conn 149,650,000 
Decnedeudetedeceosenennewes 28,000,000 siemens 136,200,000 
tdi gigtecdintateusheowees 24,300,000 rere 118,260,000 
Di cdideebniabicienwates mee’ 23,000,000 ror 111,900,000 
eat baci i siiiteaiiicatinl nibs didlebdidin 21,400 000 ames 104, 146,000 
iii cukus +eeeeensanentese xs 24,150,000 eae 117,530,000 








Hibeteds + teal eaeeun _— $ 1,048, 176,000 
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The decline in the volume of the transactions is to be 
attributed largely to the fact that more business is now done 
in cash than formerly. 

The aggregate exchanges of the three English Clearing 
Houses of London, Manchester, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
amounted to $ 28,811,569,000 for 1880. For the same year 
the exchanges of the twenty-six Clearing Houses in the 
United States are reported at $50,724,000,000. 

D. F. &, 








PROSPERITY OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 


The annual meeting of the Suez Canal Company was held 
in Paris on the gth of June. The report of M. De Lesseps 
shows an increase of nearly forty per cent. in the traffic of 
the year, and in addition to the fixed interest of twenty- 
five francs per share an extra dividend is proposed of 21.886 
francs. Improvements:are making at the Port Said entrance 
and at several other points in the Canal. Electric lights 
are to be introduced so that ships may traverse the canal 
without interruption during the night. Subjoined is a state- 
ment of the yearly traffic on the canal since 1870: 








Reps | Annual difference. 
Number of ships Gross 
Vear.' which entered measurements. | In ships. In tonnage. 
the canal. Tonnage. ; tas SEEDS Lt (ATE 


| Increase. | Decrease. | Increase. | Decrease. 














1870 | 486 435,911 — — — ieee 
1871 765 761,467 29 | — 325,550 | —— 
1872 | 1,082 1,439,109 =| 317 “se 677,702 | —— 
1873 1,173 2,055,072 | QI _ 645,903 — 
1874 1,264 2,423,672 | OI — | 338,600 — 
1875 1,494 2,940,708 | 230 — 517,036 — 
1870 1,457 3,072,017 | = 37 131,399 <oome 
1877 | 1,663 3,418,949 206 _ 346,842 — 
1878 | 1,593 3,291,535 - 7o oe 127,414 
1879 | 1,477 , 3230042 | — 16067 54,593 
1880 2,026 4,344,519 549 — 1,107,577 —— 











The receipts, which in 1870 amounted to $1,031,800, in- 
creased in 1875 to $5,777,200 and last year to $7,968,000. 
For the next year a still larger income is anticipated, the 
earnings for the first five months having amounted to 
% 4,205,000, as compared with $3,674,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1880. In the trade with India, the Suez Canal 
route is every year attracting trade towards its ancient chan- 
nels. There has also been an increase in the trade through 
the Canal with China and Japan. A new mail line connect- 
ing England and Spain with the Phillippine islands has 
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been started ; the number of vessels trading with the eastern 
coast of Africa has considerably increased, and new import- 
ant traffic between Russia and the colonies of the Amoor 
and the Island of Saghalion has sprung up. Great as is 
the prosperity of the canal, there is evidence that the 
economic and other effects it is destined to produce in the 
Mediterranean and Oriental trade are only just beginning, as 
s proved by the efforts which Russia is making to obtain 
nfluence in the management of the Canal. 





RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF SAVINGS-BANK 
TRUSTEES. 


Savings banks are of modern creation. Banking business 
in the ordinary commercial form is comparatively antique; 
the banks for the savings of the industrial classes, now so 
common in commercial countries, have been in use, practi- 
cally, only since the commencement of -the present century.* 
There is less reason, therefore, for surprise that the respon- 
sibilities and privileges of trustees have remained compar- 
atively unsettled. Two recent and highly authoritative 
decisions—one rendered by the New York Court of Appeals 
last fall and just now published ;+ the other by the Supreme 
Court of the United States at October Term, 1877{—cover 
the subject quite comprehensively, and should be remembered 
as leading decisions on this branch of the law. 

The question involved in the New York suit was that of 
the liability of trustees for a loss of deposits by injudicious 
investments. On the failure of the Central Savings Bank 
of New York City, Hun was appointed receiver. On enter- 
ing upon the performance of his duties he found that the 
chief cause of the inability to repay depositors was that the 
trustees had used the funds in buying a lot of land and erect- 
ing an expensive banking house. From 1867, the date of: 
incorporation, to 1873, the business had been conducted at 
an annual loss; the bank was, in 1873, substantially insol- 
vent; its assets were several thousand dollars short of the 
aggregate of its liabilities, and its condition was known to 
the trustees. It was under this state of things that they 


* Mr. Scratchley ( Treatise on Savings Banks) says that the first publication in Great 
Britain of the idea of Savings banks is attributable to Jeremy Bentham, who, in 1797, pro- 
posed a system of “ Frugality Banks;’’ but his suggestions were not followed in detail. A 
sOciety to encourage savings of women and children was established in England in 1798, but 
was not formally organized until 1804. In 1799, 1806 and 1808, similar institutions were pro- 
posed. In 1810 the first Savings bank in Scotland was formed. But it was not until 1817 
that Parliament brought these institutions under any general legislation. He evidently con- 
siders that European countries derived the plan of the Savings bank from England. He says 
little of their introduction in this country; perhaps the student of such writings as those of 
Benjamin Franklin would find that practical suggestions of the kind were made here as early 
and in as definite a manner as those of Bentham. 

+ Hun, Receiver, &c., v. Cary, 82 N. Y. 65. 

t Huntington v. National Savings Bank of Dist. Col., 96 U.S. 388. 
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decided to buy a costly corner lot and to erect a building. 
The motive was not unlawful; the trustees hoped by this 
measure to inspire confidence, attract attention and draw 
deposits. The result was unfortunate. The hard times which 
commenced in 1873 diminished the deposit business of the 
bank and depreciated the value of the lot; and its building 
engagement exhausted its means. When the receiver was 
appointed the lot and building were all the property remain- 
ing to the bank excepting assets which produced less than 
$1,000; and the lot and building were swept away by fore- 
closure of mortgage. 

It is a common idea, and one for which there is consid- 
erable support in decisions made a quarter or half century 
ago, that trustees of banks are not personally liable for 
losses through investments, unless fraud or negligence equiv- 
alent to fraud can be shown; that a trustee who voted in 
good faith for the expenditure cannot be required to make 
good a loss merely because the step taken was imprudent. 
Unwilling to acquiesce in the application of such a rule to 
this case, Receiver Hun brought suit against the trustees 
individually, asking that they might make good from their 
own means the amount of deposits they had so unwisely 
expended. The Court of Appeals has now fully sustained 
the suit. The opinion declares that, in order to exempt 
trustees of a Savings bank from personal liability, they must 
not only have acted honestly and within their lawful powers, 
but also must have used proper prudence and diligence. 
They are not bound to exercise the highest degree of+care 
and diligence, but neither is it proper to say that they are 
only bound to exercise slight care, or such as inattentive 
persons would give to their own business. When one deposits 
money in a Savings bank he has the right to expect that 
the trustees will exercise ordinary care and prudence—the 
same degree of care and prudence that men prompted by 
self-interest generally exercise in their own affairs. What 
care is due in a particular case depends upon the subject 
matter involved. What would be slight neglect in the care of 
a quantity of iron might be gross neglect in the care of a 
jewel. What would be slight neglect in the affairs of a 
manufacturing corporation, might be gross neglect In the 
affairs of a Savings bank. Whoever accepts the office of 
trustee undertakes to bring to the performance of his duties 
that degree of care and skill which ordinarily prudent per- 
sons devote to affairs of the same nature; and if he fails 
to do so, and the property of depositors is lost in conse- 
quence, he may be held personally liable. 

Applying this general principle to the facts of the par- 
ticular case the court have no difficulty in saying that the 
jury were justified in pronouncing the building project a rash 
and extravagant one under the circumstances. There was 
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no necessity that the trustees should own their building; 
they could and should have hired suitable but economical 
rooms. The intention was to advertise the bank and attract 
business. But Savings banks are not organized as business 
enterprises. They have no stockholders and are not to 
engage in speculations or money making in a business sense. 
The simple duty of trustees is to take the deposits which 
are offered, aggregate them and keep and invest them safely, 
paying such interest to depositors as is practicable after 
deducting expenses, and holding themselves ready to pay the 
principal on demand. For them to seek an increase of 
deposits at the expense of present depositors is not lawful. 

The question involved in the Supreme Court case was upon 
the right of trustees to claim to share in the profits of a 
successfully managed Savings bank. The bank in question— 
the National Savings Bank of the District of Columbia—was 
chartered by Congress in 1870, and was organized by sixteen 
persons, one of whom, Huntington, died a few years after- 
ward. Meantime the bank had done a safe business, and 
there was some accumulation of income or profits above 
what would be needful to repay deposits with such interest 
as had been promised. The administrators of Huntington 
brought suit, claiming that the franchise and assets should 
be valued, and that the other managers, as a condition of 
prosecuting the business, should be required to pay one-six- 
teenth of the valuation as the share of their deceased coad- 
jutor. 

But the Supreme Court pronounced the suit founded on a 
mistake as to the nature of these corporations. A Savings 
bank is not a commercial partnership nor have the members 
of the corporation property interests in it. Its purpose is to 
create a safe depositary for the money of those of the com- 
munity who may be disposed to intrust funds to its keeping. 
It resembles such corporations as a board of church wardens, 
a college of surgeons, a society of antiquaries—being designed 
to promote public advantage rather than private interests of 
corporators. Its powers are to receive deposits for the use 
and benefit of depositors and to divide the income of interest 
of all deposits among the depositors or their legal represent- 
atives. And the primary idea of a Savings bank has been 
(until recently) that it is an institution conducted by dis- 
interested persons, the profits of which, after deducting 
necessary expenses, inure wholly to the benefit of depositors, 
either in dividends or in a reserved surplus for their greater 
security. The Court, therefore, without thinking it necessary 
to authorize any investigation as to whether the management 
of the bank had realized a surplus, decided against the 
claim made, on the simple ground that whatever surplus 
there might be belonged to the depositors; the deceased 
member of the Board was not a part proprietor. 
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SALE OF BONDS BEARING COUPONS OVERDUE. 


A decision just published from the Supreme Court at 
Washington, discusses the question whether the fact that 
bonds sold in the market bear coupons which are overdue 
has any effect to charge the purchaser with defects in the 
seller’s title. The interest which attaches to this question 
arises from the rules which have been laid down in former 
decisions, on the subject of purchases of bonds made in good 
faith and for value, from a person who has no right to sell. 
Speaking now not of bonds of individuals—ordinary “penal 
bonds ”’—(these are only assignable, and the assignee takes 
title ‘subject to equities,”) but of the bonds of the Govern- 
ment, of States or counties, of railroad companies or like 
corporations, such as are issued for the purpose of obtaining’ 
large loans, and are intended to be bought and sold, and to 
be handed from one person to another like money—speaking 
of these public or corporate bonds, the rule is understood to 
be that if the instrument bought has not yet matured the 
purchaser for value, if he buys in good faith, obtains a good 
title notwithstanding the seller or a previous holder may 
have obtained them by fraud or wrongfully from the true 
owner. The purchaser is not exposed to have payment stop- 
ped as against him, or to a suit by the true owner to take 
the bonds away frdm him, unless the circumstances show 
that he bought in bad faith. This is not only because the 
bonds are regarded as negotiable instruments, but even more 
on account of the favor which the interests of commerce 
and the policy of the law require should be shown to them, 
as a sort of circulating medium. If, however, the instrument 
sold is one which has matured, the courts do not accord this 
protection to the purchaser. This was decided in 1874, in a 
case in which eight Treasury notes were stolen by robbers, 
from an express car. They were afterward purchased by 
Vermilye & Co., who bought them at fair prices, in the 
usual course of business, and without actual knowledge 
(though they had been served with a printed notice which 
they overlooked) of the theft; and on this account they 
claimed the privilege of purchasers for value. But at the 
time of the purchase the notes had been nine months over- 
due, and on account of this fact the Court held that Ver- 
milye & Co. were not protected; for obligations of the Gov- 
ernment as well as those of individuals cease to be negotiable 
at maturity; any person to whom they may be offered for 
sale is chargeable with knowledge that the holder can obtain 
the money by presenting the paper for payment; hence his 
offering it for sale is in itself suspicious.* 

* Vermilye & Co. ve Adams Express Ce., 21 Wall. 138 
12 
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In the new Supreme Court decision, bonds which were not 
yet matured were sold bearing coupons which were overdue; 
presenting the delicate question whether the purchaser’s 
right in such a case—a very common one—ought to be de- 
termined by the character of the principal instrument or by 
that of the incident coupon. The circumstances, briefly 
stated, were.these: Condict was acting president of the 
Indiana and Illinois Central Railway Company and chief of 
its executive committee. He was also in business as a banker 
and broker. He haa in his possession t1oo bonds, part of a 
lot of 500, which had been issued by the company, secured 
by its mortgage. He made offer to Mrs. Henrietta P. 
Sprague to give her seventy-five of these bonds in exchange 
for a parcel of other railroad bonds which she had bought 
from him previously, but which had proved unsatisfactory. 
On ‘what precise terms Condict held the bonds from the 
company was not ascertained; he claimed to hold them as 
his own; there was some evidence that he held them only 
as custodian of the company. Mrs. Sprague employed coun- 
sel to advise her upon the exchange; this counsel made 
inquiry as to Condict’s right to sell the bonds, and was 
assured that it was perfect; and the exchange was made. In 
course of time, the bonds becoming due, the mortgage was 
foreclosed, and a master was appointed to report the names 
of bondholders entitled to share in the proceeds of sale. 
Mrs. Sprague presented her claim, exhibiting the bonds. 
The railroad company contested it, claiming that Condict 
had never received authority to sell the bonds, and that the 
company had never received value for them. The sale was, 
on the company’s version, a misappropriation. 

On a review in detail of all these circumstances, the Court 
pronounced it clear that as Condict had possession of the 
bonds and was apparently the owner, and as Mrs. Sprague 
paid full value for them, her title could not be impeached 
by the railroad company, unless by reason of the single fact 


that the bonds when purchased by her bore all their cou- 


pons beginning with the date of issue, two of which had 
already become due. Did the mere presence upon the‘bonds, 
when bought, of these two past due and unpaid coupons 
make the bonds themselves dishonored paper, so as to charge 
the buyer with the consequences attached to buying paper 
after maturity? The Court answers this question in the 
negative. Coupons are separable obligations, for interest, 
payable upon demand. It constantly occurs that they are 
not demanded for weeks or months, sometimes even for 
years, after they have become due. When they bear interest 
after maturity the owner of a bond often retains the coupon 
as an investment. Bonds executed by a railroad company 
may not be offered in market until one or more coupons 
have matured ; in such case the company may cut these off 
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or may leave them on, to be accounted for in the purchase. 
Negotiable bonds have been widely used as a means of rais- 
ing money, not only by railroad companies, but by the 
National Government, by States, counties and cities. To 
hold that the moment an unpaid coupon is left on a bond 
its character and negotiability are changed, would greatly 
embarrass the traffic in such securities, and lead to endless 
uncertainty and confusion. The mere presence of the two 
unpaid coupons upon the bonds when purchased by Mrs. 
Sprague, was therefore pronounced by the Court not suffi- 
cient to render the bonds themselves dishonored.* 

As is familiarly known, bonds and mortgages of this 
description sometimes contain an “interest clause ’’—a provi- 
sion that if any installment of interest shall remain due and 
unpaid longer than a certain ‘time after it has become due 
(or after it has been demanded ) the bond itself shall become 
due. Where such is the case the lapse of the stipulated time 
after maturity of a coupon (with or without a demand as 
the terms may require) may have rendered the whole prin- 
cipal due. Under such circumstances the reasoning of the 
above decision would probably be considered inapplicable. 





MR. PALGRAVE ON ENGLISH BANKING. 


At Niagara special attention was attracted by the brief 
but comprehensive paper on “English Banking,” presented 
from the well-known banker and statistical writer, Mr. R. H. 
Inglis Palgrave, at the Bankers’ Convention. The skeleton 
Statistics which Mr. Palgrave has compiled show that the 
banking deposits of Great Britain amounted, in 1840 to 
105 millions sterling; in 1851 to 260 millions sterling, and 
in 1880 to 520 millions sterling. It appears, therefore, that 
before the railroad mania and the gold discoveries had dis- 
turbed the financial mechanism of England, the bank depos- 
its had barely one-fifth of their present magnitude. During 
the decade preceding 1851 the bank deposits increased from 
105 millions to 260 millions, and during the twenty-two years 
which terminated in 1873 they reached their highest point 
‘of 550 millions, since which time there has been a reaction 
to 500 millions in 1881, with a tendency to rising averages, 
to which Mr. Palgrave calls attention at the close of his 
paper, which will be found in our report of the Convention. 
We find an interesting illustration of this suggestion in the 
London LZconomist of August 6th, which shows how the gen- 
eral increase in bank deposits which has been developed in 


* Indiana, &¢. Re Coe Ve Sprague, 13 Cent. L. J. 127. 
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other countries is almost as apparent in England as in the 
United States. 

In proof of this fact, the conomist says: “We shall 
not for some time yet be enabled to give anything liké a 
complete statement of our provincial banks, but there is 
little doubt that deposits, or more correctly, ‘current 
accounts,’ have swollen more largely in London than else- 
where in this country, for the reason mainly that the specu- 
lation current here and the enormous payments upon new 
securities in London have centralized balances very rapidly. 
Further than this, after the stoppage of the City of Glas- 
gow Bank, an unmistakable falling off in deposits was observ- 
able not only as regards English, Scotch and Irish banks, 
but also in respect to indian and Autralasian banks. Both 
those sections of the Empire were seriously affected by that 
disaster, and the present growth—for were the figures of the 
Indian banks available, we believe they would also show 
considerable increase—is in some degree a recovery of the 
leeway then indicated. Further than this, Australasian 
deposits have been swelled by the recent important influx 
of British capital and by the large sums realized by the 
sales of Australasian produce. In Canada there is also a 
recovery of commercial and financial activity, while up to 
this time last year there had been very little revival from 
the Canadian banking disasters of the summer of 1879. 
Finally, it is scarcely to be wondered at that the New York, 
as well as the Boston, Philadelphia, and other important 
United States banking centers, should possess larger depos- 
its, having regard to the admitted increase in the wealth 
of the country during the past two years, and the enormous 
sums of money imported, and now being set free by the Gov- 
ernment. There is no such expansion visible in Continental 
banking; but then, in no country in Europe is banking con- 
ducted upon anything approaching English principles, and 
deposits really become a secondary consideration with the 
Continental banks. There is this further contrast between 
the two systems at the present time, that whereas money is 
wanted at most Continental centers, in all the English speak- 
ing communities it is exceptionally cheap.” The following 
table is offered by the Economist in illustration. We have 
reduced the English to American money at the rate of five 
dollars to the pound sterling: 


TWELVE MONTHS’ INCREASE IN BANK DEPOSITS. 


1880. 1881. Increase. 
a $ 412,148,885 .. $464,291,960 .. $52,143,075 
Australasian banks........... 262,718,035 ‘ai 294,665,815 - 31,947,780 
Canadian banks.............- 77;345,000... 86,538,000... 9, 193,000 
New York associated banks.. 291,300,000... 352,700,000... 61,400,000 











$ 1,043,511,920 .. $1,198,195,775 -.- $154,683,855 














THE VALUE OF COINED MONEY. 
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THE VALUE OF COINED MONEY DETERMINES THE 
VALUE OF BULLION. 


' Upon a first and general view of the case, gold and silver 
are indebted for certainly a very large part, and probably 
for the larger part, of their exchangeable value as bullion, to 
the right which they enjoy, both of them in some countries, 
and either the one or the other of them in nearly all coun- 
tries, of being converted into money at the will of their 
owners. It may be true, to quote again the language of 
Judge Chase, that “ gold and silver are in themselves values,’ but 
it is not true, as he seemed to suppose, that their value in 
the coined form, is ‘‘ determined by weight and purity” merely. 
Mankind have had decisive experiences, and some of them 
very recently, of the effect produced upon the relative values of 
the two metals by extensive demonetizations of one of them, 
and of the effect produced upon the aggregate value of both 
metals (1) by the suspension and resumption of specie pay- 
ments in important countries, and (2) by the greater or less 
use of (so-called) convertible. paper money... 

If we could suppose that a law was imposed upon all nations 
by some power which they could not resist, whereby they 
should be compelled to use gold and silver coins as an 
exclusive money, at a fixed relative mint valuation of equal 
weights of the two metals, and with free coinage of both 
metals, we should have supposed a condition of things in 
which the stock of metals available for coinage would abso- 
lutely fix the quantity of money, and therefore absolutely 
fix the value of money, under any given degree of demand 
for it. But even in this supposed case, inasmuch as the 
demand for money is determined by the population and 
exchanges of the world, which are constantly changing, the 
value of money, as fixed at one time bv the stock of the 
precious metals available for coinage, would not be its value 
with the same metallic stock at another time. 

The supposed case has, however, never existed, and it is 
impossible that it should exist. There is no power external 
to the world, or which can be established within it, able to 
impose uniform monetary laws upon mankind. In the com- 
mercial part of the world which mainly concerns us, we 
nowhere find an exclusively metallic currency. Where the 
money is on what is called a metallic basis, the volume of 
it is always enlarged, in differing degrees in different coun- 
tries, and in degrees varying at different times in the same 
country, by the issue of (so-called) convertible paper. 
Furthermore, it never happens that all commercial nations 
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are at any one time on a metallic basis. Some of them 
always, and frequently many of them simultaneously, make 
use of paper money so depreciated below the metals as 
to expel coins from the actual circulation. Some of the 
coins so expelled from the actual circulation are hoarded 
or kept in reserves at home, but another part. of them is 
exported and added to the metallic stock of other countries. 

There is still another case, which occasionally exists, and 
that is the case of a country not on the metallic basis, in 
the sense of having its paper money convertible into coin, 
but still keeping its paper, by limitation of quantity, so near 
a parity with coin, that the paper does not wholly expel the 
metals from the actual circulation. That has been the case 
for two or three years past in Austria, by reason of the sub- 
Stantial parity between its silver florins and its inconvertible 
paper florins, silver being the exclusive metallic standard 
of that country. That case existed in France during nearly 
the whole period of the suspension of coin payments by the 
Bank of France, during and after the late Franco-Prussian . 
war, when the premium on coin over paper was so trifling 
as not be noticed in ordinary market transactions. A parity 
between coin and paper might be permanently maintained in 
any country by the method of limiting the quantity of the 
paper, and it is a method much more reliable than the expe- 
dient of coin redemption, which is as essentially and hope- 
lessly treacherous as it is costly and clumsy. 

When the standard of a country is metallic, the currency 
is enlarged by the use of convertible paper, to the extent of 
the excess of such paper above the metal held in reserve for 
its redemption. 

Under a device of very modern invention, not yet quite 
eight years old, we have in some countries full-tender coins 
of both metals, but with the right of free coinage accorded 
only to gold, while silver coins are kept, by a limitation of 
quantity, at a parity with gold coins. That system prevails 
to-day in Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, France and Italy, 
and as respects the four last-named countries, it is estab- 
lished for several years by a treaty between them. In coun- 
tries under this regime, the standard of the money is gold, 
but the currency is enlarged, not merely by their paper 
issues, but by the silver in use, the amount of which, 
although limited, is still very large and important. If the 
silver five-franc pieces, now in use in France, could be 
stricken out of existence at a blow, the French currency would 
not be any more on a gold standard than it is now, but it 
would be enormously reduced in volume, and the gold franc 
would therefore be enormously enhanced in value, or purchas- 
ing power. The existing silver five-franc pieces, invested as 
they are with all the functions of gold franc pieces, including 
that of unlimited legal tender, increase the French currency 
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and lower the value of the French monetary unit, precisely 
as if they were so many additional gold five-franc pieces. 

Sir Robert Peel, in 1844, answering his own famous ques- 
tion (“What ts a pound sterling?’), said that although Eng- 
land might at its pleasure have fixed upon silver, or some 
other metal, as the material of it, and whatever quantity it 
pleased of any metal, yet that it had by the legislation of 
1816 and 1819 fixed upon gold and a certain defined weight 
of gold as the pound. He was entirely mistaken in saying 
that. All that England did in 1816 by the act establishing 
gold mono-metallism, and by the act of 1819 prescribing a 
resumption of coin payments, was to fix the quantity of gold 
in a metallic pound. But it had in 1816 and 1819 and long 
before, other pounds made of paper, and it has even under 
the legislation of 1816 silver coins in which debts of not 
exceeding two pounds may be paid, and which coins do in 
fact constitute the sole money used by vast masses of the 
British population. As to paper pounds, Sir Robert Peel did 
by his own act of 1844, continue in perpetuity the policy of 
issuing them, although under a new plan of exactly defining 
the quantity (about $150,000,000) which might be issued 
without any gold being kept in reserve for their redemption. 

An acute English writer, J. Barr Robertson ( Westminster 
Review, January No., 1881, article Bi-metallism and Finances of 
India), says: “ The standard in England, using gold as sole 
unlimited legal tender, silver as limited legal tender, and notes 
like those of the Bank of England, as unlimited legal tender 
except at the Bank itself, and notes like those of the Scottish, 
Irish and English Provincial banks, is the total amount of the 
effective circulation of money, whether gold, silver or notes. 

If the present amount of gold and its representa- 
tives in actual circulation in the United Kingdom are 
£ 150,000,000, the sovereign would still be of the same weight 
and fineness, if that amount were reduced £ 75,000,000. In 
the latter case, the standard of value would be one-half of 
its former quantity, all prices would be a half less than in 
the former case, and the sovereign would have double its 
former purchasing power. However self-evident this fact may 
be, it is continually ignored in England, where the current 
belief infecting even the minds of our leading statesmen is 
that a sovereign is a coin of fixed value,” 

In a pamphlet entitled Zhe Monetary Conference of 1881, 
recently printed by an American writer, Hon. A. J. Warner, 
who is as distinguished by his masculine vigor and grasp 
of mind, as by the amplitude of his knowledge of financial 
events and discussions, the following accurate account is 
given of what constituies the monetary scale of valuation : 

“It should be understood, when we speak of the gold 
standard or the silver standard, that there is in fact no such 
thing as a purely gold valuation in any country or a purely 
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silver valuation. The real standard or scale of valuation in 
any country is its effective money volume. Thus, while in 
England the standard of their money is gold, the gold itself 
has a reduced value because of the use of paper as money; 
and the real valuation is her whole effective volume, consist- 
ing of gold, convertible bank notes and _ subsidiary silver. 
The- true valuation in the United States is the effective 
volume of gold, silver, bank notes and greenbacks.” 

When M. Cernuschi was in this country and gave his finan- 
cial views (Feb. 5, 1877) to the United States Monetary 
Commission, he said that “ metallic money ts tssued by nature,” 
and that “¢there 7s the warrantee of the value of the me- 
tallic money, that nobody has the control of the quantity.” Waiv- 
ing for the present the observation that what nature 
issues is not metallic money, but is gold and silver, which 
are made money or not, as governments may please to 
decide, it is quite plain that even if nature did_ solely 
issue metallic money and solely fix its quantity, there would 
be no resulting guarantee of its value against the interfer- 
ence of governments, unless they were also restrained from 
supplementing and diluting metallic money by paper money. 
In order to establish that control of nature over the value 
of money which M. Cernuschi imagines is safer than that of 
governments, nature must not only have the exclusive power 
to make metallic money, but also the power to make metallic 
money the exclusive money of the world. 

M. Cernuschi saw clearly enough in 1877, and now sees, that 
the chief value of the precious metals is not derived from 
their essential qualities, but from their selection by law as 
the material of money. 

To the United States Monetary Commission (1877) he 
Said: 

“Certainly every one understands that, as respects paper 
money, the value is created by law; but it is, perhaps, not 
easy for every one to admit that, with regard to metallic 
money also, the value is created by law. It is, however, the 
fact.” 

Of the series of propositions which he submitted in April, 
1881, to the International Monetary Conference in Paris, the 
one numbered fifteen in the series was the following: 

“The value which gold and silver could possibly have as 
merchandise, if they had not been selected by law as the 
material of money, is not an element constituting their value 
as money (zest pas un element constitutif de la valeur de la 
monnate.”’ ) 

But M. Cernuschi makes the two capital mistakes, frs?, of 
supposing that the power of governments over the selection 
of a metal as money is exhausted when they have once 
made a selection, and, second, of overlooking the fact that 
after having elected a metallic money they can change its 
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value by adding a paper money, or can elect not to have a 
metallic money at all. To the United States Monetary Com- 
mission (1877) he said: 

“The legislator of England has had the right of making 
gold only money; the legislator of India has had the right 
of making silver only money; the legislator of France has 
had the right of making bi-metallic money; but when the 
choice is made the government remains with folded hands 
and has nothing to do with the quantity of money.” 

The truth manifestly is, that a government which has 
selected gold to-day is not under any compulsion to “remain 
with folded hands,” but may select silver to-morrow, return 
to gold the day after that, and finally on the day still next 
succeeding establish bi-metallism. Some of the governments 
of Europe have in recent times changed their policies in this 
respect with remarkable rapidity and frequency. The hands 
of a government may be folded, but the power to unfold 
them is never for an instant lost. And whatever they may do 
about the metals, they can still affect the value of money at 
pleasure by greater or less issues of paper, or they may be 
compelled, in spite of themselves by war or other exigency, 
to make a complete substitution of paper for the metals. 

As a matter of fact, metallic money is not in circulation 
at all in many commercial countries, being expelled by paper 
depreciated below the metals, and there is not a single 
example of a commercial country, even of those which are 
on what is called the metallic standard, in which the num- 
ber of the units of money is not increased and their value 
thereby reduced by paper issues. On the Continent of 
Europe the present tendency in all the specie-paying coun- 
tries is towards a still further expansion of paper as an offset 
to the shrinking of the volume of gold. France has resumed, 
and on a great scale, the issue of fifty-franc ($10) notes, 
and in respect to 1oo-franc ($20) notes, the issue of which 
was much restricted until within a year and a half, the 
quantity in use is now largely multiplied. The pressure for 
the circulation in England of £1 notes, which have always 
circulated in Ireland and Scotland, is becoming distinctly 
stronger and more aggressive every day. However long and 
thoroughly Englishmen may have been educated in the idea 
that a coined pound sterling, in the form of a gold sover- 
eign, is a fixed and unvarying standard of value, many of 
them are evidently acquiring a dim and vague comprehen- 
sion of the possibility that pounds sterling of both kinds, 
coin and paper, would be more abundant and obtainable at 
a less sacrifice in exchange for commodities and services, 
and that the intensity of the demand for gold would be 
somewhat slackened, if the Bank of England would issue 
paper sovereigns at the same time that the British mint is 
issuing gold ones. 
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In this country the contrary effort is‘being made to bring 
more gold and silver into circulation by suppressing all gov- 
ernment and bank notes. under the denomination of § 20. 
The existing use of small notes conforms to the _ long- 
established habits of the people, and is the most convenient 
and acceptable to them. No change of laws, in an unpopu- 
lar and odious direction, is ever proposed without some well- 
defined and strongly-desired object; and it is not difficult 
to discover in this case that the purpose is to contract the 
volume and enhance the value of money. The conspicuous 
advocates of the new scheme are either persons who habit- 
ually maintain that money grows better precisely in the 
proportion that it grows scarcer and dearer, or persons who 
are bullionists merely because they are mine owners. 

The efforts in the specie-paying countries in Europe to 
increase the use of paper, and in this country to increase 
the use of the metals, although directed to the accomplish- 
ment of different objects, are both based upon the same 
view and upon: the sound view, that where money is on 
what is called a metallic basis, the value of it is not con- 
,trolled by the bullion value of the metals, but by the total 
quantity of the money. 

In his letter of March 3, 1879, to the Bullion Club of New 
York, Mr. Gladstone, now the British Prime Minister, without 
assigning reasons therefor, declared his opinion to be that 
“gold is the best standard.” That may or may not be so, but 
he cannot point out any country where such a standard of 
valuation exists. It certainly does not exist in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. It is true that gold 
is there the standard with which all other money is obliged 
to be kept at a parity, but it is the total amount of money 
of all kinds in the British islands, which constitutes the 
scale of valuation which determines the prices of British 
property and services. It is one thing for a particular metal 
to be the standard of the money of a country in the sense 
that all other descriptions of money in such country are at 
a parity with it, and quite another thing for the same metal 
to constitute the whole money, so that the quantities of the 
metal and of the money are the same. Prices, other things 
being equal, depend upon the quantity of the entire money 
in use, and not upon the quantity of a part of the money. 
Great Britain has not a gold valuation any more than the 
United States have, although the proportion of gold is much 
larger in the British than in the American currency. We 
have not only more paper relatively to the whole amount of 
money, but we have a certain quantity of full-tender silver, 
of which the British have none. But this silver is kept now, 
and at the present rate of coinage will continue to be kept 
for ten or fifteen years longer at a market parity with 
gold. In short, gold is to-day, and under present laws will 
long continue to be, as completely the standard of American 
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money as it is of British money, and yet nobody would 
think of describing the monetary scale by which property 
and labor are priced in this country as being a gold scale, 
in presence of the masses of silver and paper which enter 
into our currency and enlarge its volume. 
Nobody would think of saying that the monetary scale 
which determines prices is a gold scale in Holland, where the 
proportion of gold to the entire monetary mass is even less 
than it is in the United States. Nevertheless, both the Dutch 
paper money and the Dutch silver money are ‘kept at a parity 
with gold, although from three-fourths to four-fifths of the me- 
tallic money consists of silver, at a mint valuation two per cent. 
higher relatively to gold than is given at the American mint. 
There is no commercial country which has an exclusively 
silver scale of valuation. The nearest approximation to that 
is to be found in India, which, although not ordinarily 
classed with commercial countries, has a good many titles to 
be so ranked. Its money, although mainly silver, is still 
somewhat enlarged by the issue of government legal-tender 
notes in excess of silver coin held for their redemption. 
This paper was first authorized by a law passed in 1861, 
and although it has not made rapid progress, yet the amount 
outstanding, which was $18,450,000 in 18€2, had attained 
the figure of $65,952,540 in 1879. Some of these notes are 
of a denomination as small as five rupees, or less than §$ 2.50. 
The enlargement or contraction of the volume of money in 
all the countries on a metallic basis, by the suspension or 
resumption of coin payments in other countries, is a faet of 
the same class, and depending upon the same principles, as 
the fact of the enlargement or contraction of the volume of 
money in any one country ona metallic basis by a greater or 
less use Of paper in such country. We can easily see that if 
gold should be demonetized everywhere outside of Great 
Britain, the principal bulk of that metal would flow thither, 
and that the coined pounds sterling would be so multiplied 
that the value of both metallic and paper pounds sterling 
would experience a great fall. It is plain, also, that in 
proportion as other countries either newly adopt the use of 
gold money, or use more of it than formerly, there will be 
less within reach of Great Britain to be manufactured into 
sovereigns, so that the value of all credits reimbursable only 
in pounds sterling, will be enhanced. We can easily see 
that when any country, which has been using more or less 
coined money, suspends specie payments, the metal it has 
been using will wholly or largely flow out, and go to swell 
the amount, and thus reduce the value of the metals else- 
where, and that wce versa, the resumption of coin payments 
by a country which has been in a state of suspension, 
operates as a drain upon the metallic resources of other 
countries. It will be most convenient to reserve for a sep- 
arate and distinct consideration some conspicuous historical 
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examples of the effect produced within the last hundred years 
upon the value of coined money in the world, and as a con- 
sequence upon the value of bullion in the world, by the 
alternating suspensions and resumptions of coin payments 
by single important countries, or by groups of countries. 

To sum up the whole matter, the total demand for the 
metals to be used as money, depends (1) upon the number 
and importance of the countries simultaneously employing 
such money at any one time, and (2) upon the degree of such 
employment, whether as,a greater or less proportional part 
of their total money. In all circumstances the value of the 
units of money in countries on the metallic basis is fixed by 
the number of units, other things being equal, and this 
number of units is not fixed by the available quantity of 
the metals, because paper may be, and in fact always is, 
used for a part of the units. It is conceded on all hands 
that the value of the metals is mainly derived from the 
right which they, more or less, generally possess of being 
converted into money, and it is, therefore, apparent that the 
height to which their value can be carried is definitively 
fixed by the value of the money into which they may be 
converted. The value of money does not depend upon that 
of the bullion of which a part of it is made, but upon its 
total quantity, and inasmuch as bullion is in no commercial 
country the sole material of money, it does not control the 
total quantity of money. The demonstration is thus com- 
plete in respect to commercial countries, frst, that the value 
of their coined money is not fixed by that of the bullion in 
such money, but by the quantity of their money of all kinds; 
and, second, that the maximum value of the bullion is itself 
fixed by the value of the money into which the bullion may 
possess the potentiality of conversion. 

The glitter and splendor of gold and silver may please the 
eye and tickle the fancy of children and barbarians, but that 
they can awaken in the breasts of civilized men any vehe- 
mence of desire to possess them, is impossible and incon- 
ceivable. What civilized men desire is not gold and silver, 
but money, and gold and silver chiefly only on acconnt of 
their convertibility into money, and the intensity of their 
desire for those metals is gauged exactly by the intensity of 
their desire for money. 

It is not one of the merits, if it would be a merit, of a 
paper money on a metallic basis, that it is fixed by the 
“weight and purity” of the bullion material of coins. There 
is no such fixation as that. In respect to a paper money, 
which is kept at a parity with the metals by convertibility 
into them, or by controlling its quantity, what can be claimed 
is, that the limits of its possible expansion and contrac- 
tion, instead of being indefinitely great, are kept within 
certain restrictions, since otherwise its parity with the metals 
could not be maintained. OBSERVER. 
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OUR BANKING SYSTEM. 


BY THE HON. JOHN KNOX, COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 
[ FROM HIS ADDRESS TO THE AMEEICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, AUG. 11, 1881. ] 

** *% * *K *. * * * * 

A true appreciation of the magnitude and importance of the bank- 
ing business in this country can perhaps be best obtained by ref- 
erence to the distribution of the stock of the banks, and of their 
loans and deposits. A few years ago tables were prepared, show- 
ing, by States and geopraphical divisions, the aggregate number of 
shares of National-bank stock held, the number of shareholders in 
each State holding the stock of banks in their own State, and 
also of those holding the stock of banks in other States, and the 
number of shareholders owning specified amounts of stock, in groups 
of ten shares or less, over ten and less than twenty shares, and so 
on, up to five hundred shares and over. The total capital, at the 
time this statement was prepared, was five hundred and five millions 
($ 505,482,866); the number of shares, 6,505,930; and of sharehold- 
ers, 208,486; and if each shareholder be assumed to have been the 
head of a family composed of five persons, then they represented, 
at least, a million of persons having a direct interest in the National 
banks. With but few exceptions, it was found that the shares of 
each State were held in each of the geographical divisions of the 
country—the shares of the banks in New England and in the Mid- 
dle States being held, to a considerable extent, in the Southern and 
Western States, while those of the West and South were distribu- 
ted throughout the North and East—thus showing the homogene- 
ous character of our population. The average amount of stock held 
by each shareholder in the Eastern States was $2,100; in the Mid- 
dle States, it was $3,100; in the Southern States, $3,400; in the 
Western States, $4,800; and in the Pacific States and Territories, 
$8,300. More than one-half of the shareholders held stock amount- 
ing to $1,000 each, or less, while less than one-fifth of the number 
held stock in amounts of $5,0co each. Twenty-nine thousand 
six hundred and sixty-one National-bank shares, representing about 
three millions of dollars, and issued by banks located in. twenty 
States, were held in foreign countries, among which were Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, France, Spain, Switzerland, Cuba, 
the West Indies, Holland, Italy, Mexico, Russia, Turkey, Corsica, 
Japan and China; the shares being held in eleven countries or 
provinces of this continent and adjacent islands, and in twenty- 
five countries of Europe, Asia and Africa. Of these shares, I[ 
am glad to say that 6,519 were held by our neighbors and cousins 
on the other side of the river, the citizens of the Dominion of 
Canada, 3,992 of them having been issued by banks in the State 
of New York, 1,205 by banks in Massachusetts, 707 in Maine, and 
312 in Michigan. 


DEPOSITORS IN SAVINGS BANKS, NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS, AND 
WITH PRIVATE BANKERS. 


The average number of depositors in 629 Savings banks, in the 
year 1880, was 2,335,582, and the average amount of each deposit 
was $350.71. Later statistics, recently received from the Commis- 
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sioner of Internal Revenue, show that the average deposits of the 
Savings banks for the year ending May 30, 1881, were $ 881,000,000, 
which, at the above average, would make the total number of 
depositors more than two and a-half millions. These deposits were 
chiefly held by heads of families, composed, on an average, of not 
less than five persons; so that it is probable there were at least 
twelve and a-half millions of persons directly interested in these 
funds. 

The National and State banks and private bankers now hold at 
least 1,628 millions of deposits, and these deposits are, as you 
know, often transferred by check from one depositor to another; 
and it is therefore reasonable to estimate that a number of per- 
sons, equal at least to one-half of the population of the country, 
are directly or indirectly interested in the deposits of its National 
and other banks and bankers. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LOANS. 


For a number of years past the public has been informed how 
much of the aggregate loans, held by the National banks in the 
large cities, consisted of indorsed and unindorsed paper, of call or 
demand loans, and of loans upon real estate; and last year, for the 
first time, full tables were given, showing the amount of invest- 
ments in United States bonds, not only by the National banks, but 
by State and Savings banks, and private bankers also. The amount 
was distributed as follows: To National banks, 403 millions; Sav- 
ings banks, 189 millions; State banks, 25 millions, and private bank- 
ers, 14 millions; total, 631 millions of dollars, which is fully equal 
to two-fifths of the present interest-bearing funded debt of the 
United States. 

DISTRIBUTION OF LOANS OF BANK OF FRANCE, 


Two years ago the report of the. Bank of France contained, as 
it had done during some previous years, some interesting and curi- 
Ous statistics in reference to its loans. The total number of pieces 
of paper discounted during the year 1879 was eight millions 
(8,071,505 ), of which four millions were payable at its ninety ditf- 
ferent branches. and nearly four miilions at the bank in Paris. The 
average amount of each bill discounted at Paris was $171.80, and 
the average of the whole number was $180. The probable average 
of the discounts exceeding $20 was about $231. Nearly eight thou- 
sand of the pieces of paper discounted in Paris (7,842) were for 
two dollars (10 francs) or less; nearly four hundred thousand 
( 392,845 ) were for amounts varying from two dollars and twenty 
cents to ten dollars (or 11 to 50 francs), and more than six hun- 
dred thousand discounts (623,232) were for amounts varying from 
ten to twenty dollars (51 to 100 francs). More than two-thirds of 
the whole number were, however, in notes above too francs, or 
twenty dollars each. In other words, the Bank of France, which 
most people suppose deals only in large transactions, discounted 
during the year more than one million (1,023,919) different pieces 
of paper, of amounts less than twenty dollars each. The whole 
amount of these small loans was about 16 millions, while the 
remainder, aggregating 456 millions of dollars, consisted of nearly 
three millions (2,878,294) of promissory notes or bills of exchange. 
By correspondence with the Consul General in Paris, Hon. George 

alker, well known to many persons here, it was ascertained that 
these bills were received by the Bank of France from bankers who 
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kept aceounts with it. These bankers received them from small 
brokers, who had in turn discounted them for the humber classes 
of artisans, known as makers of “Articles de Parzs.’’ These bills are 
presented to the bank for discount, with accompanying schedules. 
The greater part of them are bills of exchange, and are drawn by 
small manufacturers. The report of the bank, in commenting upon 
these small bills, says: 

“You will observe, gentlemen, that this number of small trade 
bills, below one hundred francs, which was only 393,503 in 1877, 
reached in 1878, the number of 1,054,381. There are, again, this 
year, as many as 1,023,919, and from this you will be able to judge 
of the extent of the service which the bank renders to the commerce 
of Paris.” 

DISTRIBUTION OF LOANS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Acting upon this hint, obtained from the Bank of France, circu- 
lars were issued to the National banks, asking them to furnish simi- 
lar information regarding the notes and bills discounted held by them 
on October 2, 1879. The total amount of loans at that time was 875 
millions (875,013,107). The number of pieces of discounted paper 
then held was 808,269, and the average of each discount was 
$ 1,082.59. The number of notes discounted, in amounts of $100 and 
less, was 251,345. The other bills were classified in amounts from 
$100 to $500, $500 to $1,000, $1,000 to $5,000, $5,000 to $ 10,000, 
and $10,000 and above; and tables were given showing the number 
of each class of discounts held, their average amount, and the total 
amount of money loaned in each of the States and principal cities 
of the Union. The amount of loans is now more than 1,000 mil- 
lions. Assuming the number of loans to be the same now as in the 
tables, the average time of the loans to be sixty days each, and that. 
the banks hold continually the same amount, then the number of 
discounts made during the year would be nearly six millions, and 
their amount more than six thousand millions of dollars, which is 
one hundred and twenty dollars annually for each inhabitant of the 
country, $840 for each voter, and $600 for each family in the coun- 
try. The number of notes and bills of $ 100 or less was nearly one- 
third of the whole; the number of less than $500 each was 547,385, 
or considerably more than two-thirds of the whole; while the num- 
ber of bills of less than $1,000 was 642,765, which was more than 
three-fourths of the whole amount. There were, however, more than 
12,000 pieces of paper in amounts over $10,900 each, of which the 
banks in New York City, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago held 
more than one-half, although such notes were found in the banks of 
every State, except Florida. Demand loans, of from $100,000 to 
$ 300,000, are frequently found in New York. | 

The small pieces of paper, corresponding to the small trade bills 
of the City of Paris, which are in part received by sewing-machine 
companies, manufacturers of billiard tables, pianos and farming 
implements, in monthly payments on these articles sold by them, 
are usually received by the bankers in this country as collateral 
security for loans, and are forwarded by them for collection. 

While the average amount of each loan made by all the banks 
was $1,082.59, the average in the large cities varied from $ 3,962 in 
New York City, to $1,007 in Louisville; and in the different States, 
exclusive of the large cities, it varied from $882 in Georgia, where 
cnere were but few banks, to $375 in Iowa, $353 in Kansas, and 
$350 in West Virginia. If, from these data as a basis, an esti- 
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mate were to be made of the aggregate loans of the National banks, 
State banks and private bankers of the country, the number of dis- 
counts during the year would appear to be about 8,500,000; from 
which it is fair to infer, as was found in the case of the deposits, 
that not less than one-half of the population of the country are 
directly interested in these negotiations. 

Such statistics are not alone curious and interesting—they are 
useful; and they show how the vast deposits of the country, which 
flow in large and small streams into the bank reservoirs, are again 
distributed in large or small streams to turn the wheels of business, 
They also show how closely the business of banking is interwoven 
with other branches of business, and how dependent even is the 
social and domestic welfare of the citizen upon some good system 
of banking. The student who is familiar with these subjects finds 
it difficult to understand or to account for the prejudice which 
prevails in this country against banking institutions that are con- 
ducted upon sound principles. 


LOANS AND OTHER INVESTMENTS OF THE BANKS AND THEIR 
DEPOSITS NEARLY EQUAL, 


The deposits of the banks and bankers of the United States, in- 
cluding Savings banks, were, in May, 1881, about 2,510 millions of 
dollars ; and if the aggregate loans of the National and State banks 
be compared with their deposits, it will be found that they do not 
very largely differ. In other words, the commercial banks, in the 
aggregate, loan or invest in some way their deposits, reserving an 
amount about equal to their capital for investment in real estate, 
which they may take in the settlement of debts or need for bank- 
ing purposes, and for expense and suspense accounts, and for the 
reserve and working fund of the bank. 

The Savings banks have little or no capital, but during the year 
ending May 31, 1881, had average deposits amounting to nearly 882 
millions ($ 881,855,898). According to their latest statements they 
keep on hand, as a reserve, less than five per cent. of their deposits, 
including bank balances, and the remainder is represented by loans 
and other forms of investments; while their surplus, undivided profits 
and minor liabilities, amounting in November last to about sixty-two 
millions, were represented by real estate and other minor assets. 

The bills receivable and other investments of the commercial 
banks and private bankers, together with the loans upon real estate 
and other investments of the Savings banks, amounted, in 1880, 
according to my estimates, to more than 2,200 millions of dollars, 
which was also about the amount of their deposits at that time. 
These two items—one of them constituting a resource and the other 
a liability of the banks—together with our almost universal system 
of checks and bank accounts, form the basis of almost every busi- 
ness transaction. With these your lodging and breakfast at the hotel 
are paid, households are maintained, children are educated, the grain 
is harvested, the cotton picked, and the immense products of the 
country are gathered and moved, the revenues of the Government 
are collected, the shaft is sunk in the mine, houses and cities are 
built, and iron foundries and cotton and woolen mills, and all of 
the other innumerable objects of industry, are erected and kept in 
motion. If you meet a farmer with his rounded load on the way 
to market, a stage upon the frontier, droves of cattle or horses or 
sheep upon the plains, a train of cars with goods or coal or grain, 
a raft of pine logs or lumber on the river, a ship upon the lakes, 
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or a steamer upon the ocean, you may safely assume that every one 
of these movements, now so happily progressing in time of peace, 
is in some way connected with the loans and deposits of the banks. 

Why, then, should so few people understand or care to interest 
themselves in bank statements and other similar statistics? Partly 
because the course of instruction in the schools for years has treated 
subjects of political economy in the abstract only, unaccompanied 
by practical illustrations, drawn from the actual operations of busi- 
ness. The people and the school boy are interested in such practi- 
cal illustrations or details, and having acquired familiarity with them, 
are better prepared to comprehend and appreciate the aggregate 
results and the abstract principles deduced therefrom. Let an old, 
well-established banker become unexpectedly insolvent: how quickly 
then the interest of all persons is manifested—not alone of those 
who have funds in the bank, but of those who have not. The 
creditor and the borrower, the laborer and the lounger, unlimber 
their tongues, and talk finance more glibly than the most profound 
economist; and the newspaper men gather around, as active and 
numerous as bees, to obtain the material with which to gratify the 
eager public. Somebody is to meet a loss, and somebody is to be 
obliged to pay: and everybody, the world around, is deeply inter- 
ested in those who must pay and those who must lose. 


USUAL AND SPECIAL REPORTS OF THE BANKS. 


The law authorizes the Comptroller to call for statements of the 
resources and liabilities of the National banks, and also for special 
reports, whenever in his judgment such reports are necessary. It 
also requires him to prepare an exhibit of the resources and liabili- 
ties of State and Savings banks from such official or other sources 
as are attainable; and he takes this public opportunity to return 
his acknowledgments to State officials and bank officers generally 
for the promptness with which they have responded to his requi- 
sitions, not only for the usual statements of the conditions of the 
banks, but also for special reports. The penalty of one hundred 
dollars each day for non-compliance by National banks with his 
requests for reports, has been very rarely enforced. He begs to 
assure, not only the officers of National banks, but also State and 
private bankers and others, that he is at all times gratified to receive 
from any source practical suggestions in reference to bank returns 
and bank statistics generally. 

The most recent special report called for is the one asking for 
the amount of the receipts and payments by each bank, on June 30 
last, in coin, in paper currency, and in checks and bills of exchange, 
to which statement reference will be made hereafter. Previous re- 
turns were made by the banks in relation to the distribution of 
their bills receivable on October 2, 1879; and during the panic of 
1873 the amount of their loans, circulation, deposits, specie and 
legal-tender notes, and other items, were given at two different 
dates—one in the midst of the crisis, and the other for the day on 
which currency payments were resumed. Annual reports have also 
for some years been made, showing the amount of taxes paid under 
the laws of the several States. This information can be obtained in 
no other way; and the returns show that the range of State taxa- 
tion upon capital in the principal cities is from one to three per 
cent., in the States outside of these cities from one to two per 
cent., and that the National and State taxation combined varies 
in the several States, from a little more than one per cent. to over 
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six per cent. These abstracts, carefully compiled each year from 
reliable statements, exhibit with more force than words can express, 
the outrageous and, I may say, dishonest system of assessment 
which now prevails in many of the States; and the facts thus shown 
should, of themselves, be sufficient to uproot such systems, and to 
inaugurate new legislation, more worthy of intelligent Common- 
wealths. A bill passed the Senate of the United States during its 
last session, relieving the banks from the tax on capital and the 
stamp tax on checks; and there is good reason to believe, now that 
the remainder of the public debt has been so successfully funded 
by Secretary Windom, at the low rate of three and a-half per cent., 
tat similar legislation will follow during the next session of Con- 
gress. 


OTHER INTERESTING AND USEFUL TABLES. 


For the information of all, other facts are compiled; such as the 
earnings, losses and dividends of the banks, which are given semi- 
annually; the increase and decrease of the surplus fund; the num- 
ber of depositors in the Savings banks, and the average amount 
held by each; the loss to the people and gain to the Government 
from missing bank notes; the ratio of capital to liabilities of the 
banks in this country and of those in Great Britain, including the 
Bank of England; the average amount of interest realized to in- 
vestors in the different English and French loans; the average 
discount at which these loans were sold; the amount of United 
States bonds held by National, State and Savings banks, and pri- 
vate bankers, in each State and principal city; the cash reserve of 
the banks, consisting of coin and legal-tender notes, and of total 
reserve, including amounts on deposit with approved reserve agents 
in the principal cities; the ratio of loans to capital and surplus; 
the profit on circulation; the failures of National banks; the failures 
of State banks; the percentage of claims paid to creditors of insolv- 
ent banks, and the legal and other expenses incurred by receivers 
in closing their affairs; the annual transactions at the Clearing 
House in New York City since its organization, and its average 
daily exchanges and the balances paid in money; the rates of in- 
terest upon call loans and commercial paper in New York City, in 
the Bank of England and the Bank of France, and in other great 
commercial centers; the amount collected upon the individual lia- 
bility of shareholders in National banks; the National and legal- 
_tender notes by denominations, and their values in coin during the 
suspension of specie payments; the condition of State banks in pre- 
vious periods of suspension, compared with the condition of Na- 
tional banks previous to the year 1878; the different kinds of United 
States bonds held as security for circulating notes; the movement 
of circulation, its issue, redemption and retirement; the amount and 
kinds of currency and of coin held in the banks and the Treasury, 
and by the people of the country, and the amount and kinds of 
coin held by other principal foreign depositories; and, in fact, al- 
most every feature of banking which can be presented to the people 
in properly-arranged tables. These tables are nearly all subordinate 
to the abstracts of the resources and liabilities of the banks, reports 
of which, as you know, are called for upon some past date at least 
five times in each vear, and are required to be published in news- 
papers published in the cities and villages in which the banks are 
located. Publicity is the leading characteristic of modern banking, 
and these tables are prepared .and widely distributed under the be- 
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lief that publicity as to the condition of banking institutions, whether 
of those organized by authority of Congress or under that of State 
legislation, is desirable, not only for statistical and legislative pur- 
poses and for the information of the people, but as a check upon 
illegitimate operations. 


GOOD RESULTS FROM THE FREQUENT PUBLICATION OF 
STATISTICAL TABLES. 


The frequent publication of all these details, and of similar state- 
ments made by others upon economic subjects, as well as the dis- 
cussion throughout the country, during the period of suspension of 
specie payment, of the matters to which they refer has had a won- 
derful influence in educating the people, and has revolutionized the 
method of instruction upon these subjects in the larger schools and 
colleges and universities. The effects of this education of the people 
will be seen in the next generation, when it is believed that the 
unjust prejudice now existing against banks and bankers that pursue 
a legitimate business will, to a great extent, disappear in this coun- 
try, as it has already ceased elsewhere. : 


DISTRIBUTION OF COIN AND PAPER CURRENCY, 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of the banking of the present 
time is the distribution of the paper money and coin of the coun- 
try. On May 1, 1881, there was 699 millions ($699,281,583) of 
paper money outstanding, all of which was and is readily convert- 
ible into coin on demand. There was on that day, according to 
the estimates of the Director of the Mint, 520 millions of gold coin 
in the country, and about 172 millions of silver coin, the latter of 
which, under our present absurd silver legislation, is still increasing 
at the rate of $2,300,000 monthly. The total amount of coin and 
paper currency on that day, including 39 millions of silver certifi- 
cates, was 1,430 millions, as follows: 





May 1, 1881. Amount. 
iin otk ae eel waa e ue beled ameneeedaaa $ 520,000,000 
CR ocd eee eedd chet ewes eee eeeseensedsd anes 172,071,327 
EE EE Eee ae ee 390,157,940 
REE GORGRPIGEEE, 6 cncccses cececrcescosceveene oeesencee 340,681,016 
EE IEE COTE ETE 352,600, 567 
ik dibtenctcnadthiesie ek chaanelaade $ 1,430,510,850 


The amount of gold, silver and paper currency held in the Treas- 
ury and in the banks, was as follows: 





In the | In National 























| | 
| In State In Savings 
| 
May 1, 1881. | Treasury. banks. | banks. | banks. 
Gold coi | $ «| $ 8 | | 
old coin, | $164,357,154* | $114,547,342 | 
Silver coin. . 88,402,020 | 6, 20,380 $ 19,102,130f | 
Silver certificates. ............... | 1,260,340 ) ? $17,072,680f 
Legal-tender notes | 14,632,086" | 70,561,296 25,828,794t | | 
National-bank notes............ 5,988,259 | 39,555,075 i | J 
Totals | $ 273,379,519 | $223)744933 | $441930,924 | $17,072,680 





— —_-——_— 











*Less gold certificates and legal-tender certificates respectively. 

+ The separate items of coin and paper currency in the State banks are not reported. The 
amount of coin held by them is estimated as being $2,000,000 greater than it was on November 
1, 1880, and the amount of paper currency the same as it was on that date. 

t The separate items of the cash of the Savings banks are not reported. The amount is 
estimated as being the same as it was on November 1, 1880. 
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If the amount of coin and currency in the Treasury and the 
banks be deducted from the total amounts estimated to be in the 
country, the remainder will be the amount then in the hands of the 
people, as follows: 





May 1, 1881. Amount. 

Rc. ccce ce en hie dienes 6808 O06S 0bSREs 6008s end sn 400% $ 221,992,874 
i a hee es eb RC Chi eda Neh eee e anak need 76,848,927 
ccd nek dé dea eteeet tank eenwdans cove 37,897,000 
Legal-tender and National-bank notes.................... 534,043,393 
i iii ci hte ceed echniiw det ade $ 871,382,794 


Of the gold, the Treasury and the banks held, on May 1, 208 
millions, and the people, 222 millions; of the silver, the Treasury 
held 88 millions, the banks nearly seven millions, and the people 
76 millions, including about 54 millions in subsidiary coin. Of the 
paper money, including silver certificates, the banks and the Treas- 
ury held 166 millions, and the people the large amount of 572 
millions. 

The people throughout the country everywhere ask for paper, and 
the banks find difficulty in supplying the demand, and a like diffi- 
culty in inducing their dealers to accept coin in payment. 

The Clearing-House vault in New York is full to overflowing. 
On November 11, 1879, the amount of balances, paid to and re- 
ceived from the Clearing House was, in gold coin, $8,300,000, weigh- 
ing about fifteen-and-a-half tons; and on the second of last month 
the Clearing-House banks received from the Assistant Treasurer 
$4,960,000, weighing a little more than eight tons. The Assistant 
Treasurer in New York pays to the banks daily an average of a ton 
and a half of coin, which form of payment is a relic of barbarism, 
that could be easily remedied by legislation authorizing the issue of 
a sufficient amount of gold certificates receivable for customs. Even 
the preference of the Treasury itself for paper money was so great, 
that it is only recently the banks have been permitted to redeem 
their circulation at the Treasury in the gold coin of the Constitu- 
tion. 

PREFERENCE OF THE PEOPLE FOR CREDIT PAPER MONEY. 


It was supposed that after the war famine of seventeen years’ con- 
tinuance the people, who had hardly seen a gold coin during that 
period, would welcome back the yellow metal with eager hands. 
But the fixed habits of the people are stronger than their love for 
gold, and convertible paper currency is preferred by them. 

This love of paper money is not a new thing. It existed in this 
country before the Declaration of Independence, and has grown to 
be bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. It is generally believed 
that the revolt from the mother country was on account of the stamp 
tax; and it is true that the throwing overboard of the tea in Boston 
harbor was the overt act, and that the attempt of the mother country 
to enforce by the sword the right of taxation without representation 
was the immediate cause of the revolution. Our fathers, it is true, 
hated taxation without representation, but, as it afterwards proved, 
they hated taxation even with the right of representation. 

a * * * * * * * a 


How much or how little the preference of our fathers for paper 
money, whether issued by the Government or by banks, had to do 
with the Revolution, I do not undertake to say; but it is certain 
that our prejudice against the mother country on account of the 
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stamp tax should be tempered by the fact that she instructed her 
Colonial Governors, not only to give us good advice in reference 
to the issue of unconvertible paper money, but also, in the case of 
Massachusetts, insisted that the advice should be followed, though 
not without danger of a rebellion from the fiat-money advocates of 
that day. 

I do not purpose at the present time to discuss the question of 
the amount of convertible paper currency required for the business 
of the country, but I should be glad to see the coin go more gen- 
erally into circulation; for there is danger that the use of paper, 
issued so exclusively, may lead many people to believe that National- 
bank notes and legal tenders are real money, instead of simply prom- 
ises to pay money on demand. There is danger that such conclu- 
sions, formed from the habit of receiving and paying out as money 
these promises to pay, will again lead to over-issues of unconvert- 
ible money if an occasion shall arise, in preference to raising the 
necessary revenue by some form of taxation; and such a course 
would certainly involve new and enormous losses to the country 


and the people. 
FIRST USE OF BANK CHECKS IN ENGLAND. 


“In the reign of William, old men were still living who could re- 
member the days when there was not a single banking house in the 
city of London. So late as the time of the Restoration every trader 
had his own strong box in his own house, and when an acceptance 
was presented to him, told down the crowns and Caroluses on his 
own counter. But the increase of wealth had produced its natural 
effect, the subdivisions of labor. Before the end of the reign of 
Charles the Second, a new mode of paying and receiving money had 
come into fashion among the merchants of the capital. A class of 
agents arose whose office was to keep the cash of the commercial 
houses. This new branch of business naturally fell into the hands 
of the goldsmiths, who were accustomed to traffic largely in the 
precious metais, and who had vaults in which great masses of bul- 
lion could lie secure from fire and from robbers. It was at the 
shops of the goldsmiths of Lombard Street that all the payments 
in coin were made. Other traders gave and received nothing but 
paper. 

“This great change did not take place without much opposition 
and clamor. Old-fashioned merchants complained bitterly that a 
class of men who, thirty years before, had confined themselves to 
their proper functions, and had made a fair profit by embossing silver 
bowls and chargers, by setting jewels for fine ladies, and by selling 
pistoles and dollars to gentlemen setting out for the Continent, had 
become the treasurers, and were fast becoming the masters of the 
whole city. These usurers, it was said, played at hazard with what 
had been earned by the industry and hoarded by the thrift of other 
men. If the dice turned up well, the knave who kept the cash be- 
came an alderman; if they turned up ill, the dupe who furnished 
the cash became a bankrupt. On the other side, the conveniences 
of the modern practice were set forth in animated language. The 
new system, it was said, saved both labor and money. Two clerks, 
seated in one counting-house, did what, under the old system, must 
have been done by twenty clerks in twenty different establishments. 
A goldsmith’s note might be transferred ten times in a morning, 
and thus a hundred guineas, locked in his safe close to the Ex- 
change, did what would formerly have required a thousand guineas, 
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dispersed through many tills, some on Ludgate Hill, some in Austin 
Friars, and some in Tower Street, 

“Gradually, even those who had been loudest in murmuring against 
the innovation, gave way and conformed to the prevailing usage. 
The last person who held out, strange to say, was Sir Dudley North. 
When, in 1680, after residing many years abroad, he returned to 
London, nothing astonished or displeased him more than the prac- 
tice of making payments by drawing bills on bankers. He found 
that he could not go on ’Change without being followed round the 
piazza by goldsmiths, who, with low bows, begged to have the honor 
of serving him. He lost his temper when his friends asked where 
he kept his cash. ‘Where should I keep it,’ he asked, ‘but in my 
own house?’ With difficulty he was induced to put his money into 
the hands of one of the Lombard Street men, as they were called. 
Unhappily, the Lombard Street man broke, and some of his custom- 
ers suffered severely. Dudley North lost only fifty pounds; but this 
loss confirmed him in his dislike of the whole mystery of banking. 
It was in vain, however, that he exhorted his fellow-citizens to re- 
turn to the good old pract.ce, and not to expose themselves to utter 
ruin in order to spare themselves a little trouble. He stood alone 
against the whole community. The advantages of the modern sys- 
tem were felt every hour of every day in every part of London; 
and people were no more disposed to relinquish those advantages 
for fear of calamities, which occurred at long intervals, than to re- 
frain from building houses for fear of fires, or. from building ships 
for fear of hurricanes.” * 


REPRESENTATIVE MONEY, 


This graphic description of Macaulay’s gives authentic informa- 
tion concerning the earliest organization of banks and the use of 
checks among English-speaking nations. It was more than eighty 
years thereafter before the London Clearing House was established, 
and the organization of the New York Clearing House dates eighty 
years still later—in 1853, so that it may be said that the complete 
system of banking machinery now in use in this country, and so 
familiar to all bankers, has been in operation but 28 years. 

Checks, certificates of deposit, and drafts or bills of exchange, 
which, of late years, have been somewhat incorrectly termed 
“representative money,’ are the most important and useful parts 
of the machinery of the bank. The issue of circulating notes 
is not an essential feature of banking; for, as you know, there 
are more than 1,600 State and Savings banks in this country, 
chiefly incorporated under State laws, which do not issue such 
notes. But checks and drafts are almost as indispensable as cap- 
ital or deposits to the successful conduct of the business of banking. 

In discussing, in 1877, the prospects of resumption, in reply to 
those who insisted that the banks must provide specie for the pay- 
ment of all their notes and deposits, it was said: 

“Not many years ago it required one hundred large and heavy 
weights to balance one hundred bushels of wheat. To-day, by the 
advance in mechanical science, a five-pound weight will balance a 
much larger amount of produce, while the actual use of the pound 
weight is confined to the small transactions of the retail trade. It 
would now be impracticable to weigh the products of the country 
with the old-fashioned balances; but, by the aid of the modern plat- 


* Macaulay’s History of England, Vol. IV, page s. 
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form scales, the weight of:car-loads of coal and of canal-boats of 
grain are quickly and accurately determined in pounds, every one of 
which is exactly sixteen ounces avoirdupcis. There is not sufficient 
gold or silver coin in the country with which to pay for the one- 
twentieth part of the products of the present year; but the ma- 
chinery of the bank, with its system of checks, ‘and bills of exchange, 
and Clearing Houses, can pay for it all in dollars, every one of which 
will be an equivalent of the true standard dollar of twenty-five and 
eight-tenths grains of gold, nine-tenths fine. 

“Resumption does not mean the actual use and handling of the 
gold dollar in every transaction. Coin and currency are but the 
small change used in trade. Bank checks and bills of exchange 
are the instruments employed in all large transactions. A single 
check pays for a whole invoice of goods, for car-ioads of coal, and 
for houses and lands. Resumption means only that the dollar repre- 
sented by the check shall be equivalent to twenty-five and eight- 
tenths grains of gold, as the pound represented upon the beam of 
the platform scale shall be equivalent to sixteen ounces avoirdupois. 
It means that the millions and billions of business transactions of 
a single year shall each be measured by a fixed and true, and not 
by a fluctuating and false, standard of value,’ * 

The number of such checks and drafts used in any country de- 
pends largely upon the number of places of deposit which it con- 
tains. In England, banks and bankers are numerous, and large num- 
bers of such instruments of exchange are used, particularly in the 
principal cities. In France, on the other hand, their use is much 
more infrequent, for there are no incorporated banks in that country, 
except the Bank of France, with its ninety branches; and forty- 
one of these branches, in 1878, were conducted at a loss of $162,225, 
and thirty of them, in 1879, at a loss of $95,840. 

Victor Bonnet, a well-known French writer, says: “The use of 
deposits, bank accounts and checks is still in its infancy in this 
country. They are very little used, even in the great cities, while 
in the rest of France they are completely unknown. It is, however, 
to be hoped that they will be more employed hereafter, and that 
here, as in England and the United States, payments will be more 
generally made through the medium of bankers, and by transfers in 
accounts current. If this should be the case, we shall economise 
both in the use of specie and of bank notes; for it is to be observed 
that the use of bank notes does not reach its fullest development 
except in countries where the keeping of bank accounts is unusual, 
as is evident by comparing France in this respect with England. 
M. Pinard, manager of the Comptoir d’Escompte, testified before 
the Commission of Inquiry, that the greatest efforts had been made 
by that institution to induce French merchants and shopkeepers to 
adopt English habits in respect to the use of checks and the keep- 
ing of bank accounts, but in vain; their prejudices were invincible; 
it was no use reasoning with them; they would not do it, because 
they would not.” 

In 1880, there were in this country, 6,532 banks and _ bankers, 
located in all its principal cities and villages, and the number of 
checks and drafts in daily use by our own people is consequently 
larger, in fact far greater, than anywhere else in the world. In some 
countries all deposits offered are received, and a charge is made to 
the depositor for keeping his account. In others, bank accounts are 


*Comptroller’s Report, 1877, page 14. 
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refused unless the depositor comes well introduced and it is be- 
lieved that his account will be of considerable pecuniary benefit to 
the bank. In this country the bank is in many instances a con- 
venience to the depositor, rather than the depositor of benefit to 
the bank; for the latter keeps the cash account of the depositor, 
and pays out amounts upon his order, and at his request returns 
to him his checks properly endorsed, which are then held by the 
depositor as vouchers or receipts for the payment of his debts. 
How largely such checks and drafts and certificates are used in this 
and other countries is not known; for there are no published statis- 
tics upon this subject, except those contained in the transactions of 
the Clearing House. 


TRANSACTIONS OF CLEARING HOUSES. 


The total amount of transactions at the New York Clearing House 
in 1880 was more than 37,000 millions, and the amount of balances 
paid in money was more than 1,500 millions. The average daily 
exchanges were more than 121 millions, while the average daily bal- 
ances paid in money were but four and nine-tenths millions, or only 
four and one-tenth per cent. of the amount of the settlements. The 
transactions of the London Clearing House, which is the oldest 
establishment of this kind in the world, are large, and the balances 
are settled by check on the Bank of England, without the handling 
of money; while those of the Paris Clearing House are compar- 
atively small. 

An article in the BANKER’s MAGAZINE for June of the present 
year, gives some interesting information upon the “Clearing House 
system.” It states “that there are twenty-six Clearing Houses in 
the United States, representing 394 banks, and having a capital of 
nearly 245 millions ($244,981,686) and surplus of nearly 92 millions 
($91,913,746). The capital represented in these Clearing Houses 
“ equal to about 38 per cent. of the banking capital of the United 

tates.” 


PROPORTION OF BANK CHECKS, BANK NOTES AND COIN USED IN 
LONDON, FROM DATA PREPARED BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


I have said that there are no published statistics exhibiting the 
extent to which checks, drafts and certificates are used in the busi- 
ness of banking. To this statement two exceptions are to be noted. 
The first consists in information given by Sir John Lubbock, an 
eminent banker, who is President of the Bankers’ Institute in Lon- 
don, in reference to the business of his bank during the last few 
days of 1864, which statement is published in the London Statistical 
Fournal for 1865. 

Transactions to the amount of £ 23,000,000 were effected by the 
use of coin and documents, as shown in the following statement: 





Per cent. 
Checks and bills passed through the Clearing House.............. 70.8 
ML: ono vs 60660 6dboedesccecedbeeussoeernes 23.3 
i i ey Med 60 60s.6 6060 66ns 006s ds (owes 6540 0860 seeewe 5.0 
i cce wenmawennee kddtneteaNaete keane woth pedeneicnts b0nK nies 6 
NL, i ceinddinneenweneeeenendeds deteeneoeens vee neewe . 
100.0 


The receipts of money from his town customers during those days 
amounted to 19 millions of pounds, and, when analyzed, gave the 
following results: 
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Jevons, in his book on Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, 
says: “It is not for a moment to be supposed that these figures 
represent the average use of coin in banking transactions. The pro- 
portional amounts of different kinds of money and commercial 
documents used in different parts of the country, in different trades, 
or in banks of different size and character, differ widely. It is much 
to be desired that bankers and others, who have the facts before 
them, should rublish more copious information on the subject.” 


PROPORTION OF BANK CHECKS USED, FROM DATA PRESENTED BY 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


The second exception is the following: In 1871, a gentleman in 
this country, then a member of Congress, collected some data upon 
this subject. He has now been connected with public affairs for 
nineteen years, and since about the time of the passage of the Na- 
tional Bank Act; and notwithstanding that his residence has been 
in a section of thé country where his financial views were not in 
harmony with those of a large class of the people, he has made a 
record for consistency and soundness not excelled by that of any 
public man of the day. I tay add, in this connection, that he has 
long been a leader among men, and has recently become endeared 
to the whole American people by the high qualities displayed by 
him under a most trying ordeal, hitherto, happily, with one excep- 
tion, unknown to the public men of this country. It is not neces- 
sary for me to say that I refer to President Garfield. 

In his noted speech on resumption, delivered in the House of 
Representatives on November 16, 1877, he said: “In 1871, when I 
was chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency, I asked 
the Comptroller of the Currency to issue an order, naming fifty-two 
banks which were to make an analysis of their receipts. selected 
three groups; the first was the city banks. The second consisted 
of banks in cities of the size of Toledo and Dayton, in the State 
of Oliio. In the third group, if I may coin a word, I selected the 
“countriest” banks, the smallest that could be found, at points 
away from railroads and telegraphs. 

“The order was that those banks should analyze all their receipts 
for six consecutive days, putting into one list all that can be called 
cash, either coin, greenbacks, bank notes or coupons, and into the 
other list all drafts, checks or commercial bills. What was the 
result? During those six days $157,000,000 were received over the 
counters of the fifty-two banks; and of that amount $ 19,370,000— 
twelve per cent. only—in cash, and eighty-eight per cent.—that vast 
amount, representing every grade of business, was in checks, drafts 
and commercial bills.” 7 


PROPORTION OF COIN, PAPER MONEY AND CHECKS RECEIVED BY THE 
NATIONAL BANKS, JUNE 30, 1881. 


I have already referred to the circular letter recently issued to 
the National banks, asking for special statements showing the re- 
ceipts and payments by them on the 30th of June last. In that 
letter it was stated that similar information would also be requested 
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for some subsequent date. This circular will be issued in Septem- 
ber next, when I hope to receive responses from all the banks; 
for I feel assured that in no official way can we so surely gratify 
the President as by completing in this year the work which he 
commenced in 1871. 

Responses to this circular were received from 1,966 of the 2,106 
National banks to which it was sent, including all those in the 
sixteen reserve cities, and leaving 140 associations only from which 
the desired information was not obtained. 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF RECEIPTS OF ALL THE BANKS IN MONEY AND 
CHECKS. 

The total receipts of these 1,966 banks on June 30 last, were 284 mil- 
lions of dollars ($284,714,017 ). Of this amount there was less than 
two millions ($1,864,105 ) in gold coin, about half a million ( $440,997 ) 
in silver coin, and eleven and one-half millions ($11,554,747 ) in paper 
money; the remainder, amounting to 270 millions ($ 270,854,165 ), 
being in checks and drafts, including nine millions ($9,582,500 ) of 
Clearing-house certificates. The gold coin equaled 65, of one per 
cent. of the total receipts; the silver coin was* ,16 of one per cent.; 
the paper money 4.6 per cent.; while the checks and drafts con- 
Stituted 91.77. per cent of the whole amount; or, including the 
Clearing-house certificates, they were equal to 95.13 per cent. In 
other words, the total percentage of coin and paper money was 
4.87 per cent. only, and of checks and drafts 95.13. 


TOTAL RECEIPTS OF MONEY AND CHECKS BY THE BANKS IN NEW 
YORK CITY AND IN FIFTEEN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES, AND BY 
THE REMAINING BANKS. 


The receipts of the forty-eight National banks in New York City 

were 167 millions ($ 167,437,759), of which less than one-half mil- 
lion ($460,993.67) was in gold coin, $15,996.95 in silver coin, and 
$ 1,706,604.06 in paper money ; the remaining 165 millions ($ 165,254,164) 
being in checks and drafts, including nearly four millions ($ 3,835,500 ) 
of Clearing-House certificates. 
The receipts of the 187 banks in the fifteen reserve cities, ex- 
clusive of New York, were seventy-seven millions ($77,100,705 ), of 
which $581,070 was in gold, $114,485 in silver, $ 3,631,710 in paper 
money, and seventy-two millions ($72,773,450) in checks and drafts, 
including $5,747,000 of gold Clearing-House certificates. 

The total receipts of the remaining banks, 1,731 in number, were 
forty millions ($40,175,542), of which $822,041 was in gold coin, 
$ 310,516 in silver coin, six millions ($6,216,433) in paper money, 
and nearly thirty-three millions ($ 32,826,552) in checks and drafts. 


PROPORTION OF CHECKS AND DRAFTS IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


The proportion of gold coin to the whole receipts in New York 
City was 27, of one per cent.; of silver coin, ;§, of one per cent. ; 
of paper money 1.02 per cent., and of checks and drafts, includ- 
ing Clearing-House certificates, 98.7 per cent. 

The percentage of gold coin received in the fifteen other cities 
was 0.76, of silver coin 0.15, of paper currency 4.71, and of checks 
and drafts 94.38. The percentage of gold coin received by the 
banks not included in these cities was 2.05, of silver coin 0.77, of 
paper currency 15.47, and of checks and drafts 81.71. 

Taking all the 1,966 banks together, the relative proportion of gold 
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coin rectived was 0.65, of silver coin 0.16, of paper currency 4.06, and 
of checks and drafts 95.13 per cent., as will be seen from the follow- 


ing table: 


ne 





! | ° 
| Proportions. 





No. of | ° 

Rael | Recetpts. i i 
Gold | Silver Paper | Checks, 
coin. | coin. currency. drafts, etc. 

| | 

| Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. 














New York City.............. ... 48 | $167,437,759 || 0.27 0.01 1.02 | 98.70 
Other principal cities.......... 187 77,100,715 | 0.76 0.15 4-71 | 94-33 
Banks elsewhere | 1,731 40,175,542 | 2.05 | 0.97 15-47 81.71 

United States............ wal 1,966 $284,714,016 | 0.65 0.16 4-06 95-13 





TOTAL RECEIPTS AND PROPORTIONS OF GOLD COIN, SILVER COIN, 
PAPER MONEY, AND CHECKS AND DRAFTS. 


The percentage of checks and drafts received in Boston was 96.5 ; 
in Philadelphia 96.0; in Baltimore 92.9; Chicago 91.9; Cincinnati 88.0; 
St. Louis 82.3; Louisville 92.8; New Orleans, 89.9; Detroit 87.5; 
Cleveland 93.9; and Milwaukee 88.3; as will be seen from the follow- 
ing table, which gives the total receipts, the number of banks and the 
proportion of checks and drafts held by those in each city: 

Proportion of checks, 




















No. of drafts, etc. 
Cities. Banks, Receipts. Per cent. 

ee Te Ga so oo haccveseesvess 48 .. $167,437,759 ‘ig 98.7 
Pi itcdsseveerdebessenserenen 54 .. $33,088,080 96.5 
Scie rene seeneden sekenaeds 7 ms 1,417,704 93.8 
66 ck dhebieneadenee 32 ¥ 18,061,565 90.0 
0 I rrrrer rr er Te 22 - 2,149,067 90.3 
Ps cktncendenetedsctenees ee - a 3,875,255 92.9 
6s cen wnaneseueden z - 206,601 59.8 
St GE con seedddwndecesues 7 1,206,759 89.9 
Pere rer Terr Tere 8 742.330 92.8 
i sss éeuwaend Seceseonde 8 2,905,355 88.0 
ee 6 1,751,037 93-9 
Rc vctsevoaseseesevewous'es 9 8,141,189 91.9 
ee a hens aid ain aly 4 806,211 87.5 
EN scecuenende seedsweeus 2 417,244 88.3 
Ph Mics cesbusinuedeadenane.a i igus 1,940,053 82.3 
ee PUI, vce escvcereseucees I es 332,265 91.8 

Total, excluding New YorkCity. 187 .. $77,100,715 94.4 

Total, including New York City. 235 .. $244,538,474 97-3 

Banks elsewhere....... secsee- 1,731 - 40,175,542 81.7 

oo errr rrr TTT 1,966 .. $284,714,016 .. 95.1 


As soon as the returns to be called for during the month of 
September are received, the whole will be carefully tabulated, and I 
shall then have the satisfaction of presenting to the public the 
first elaborate statistical tables upon this subject ever compiled, 
which information will, I am confident, interest you as much as 
any which has ever been published in reference to the business of 
banking. 

MONETARY CRISES. 


There was a monetary crisis in the autumn of 1873, which differed 
in its results from any other panic ever known in this respect, 
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namely: that on the 2oth of September, of that year, there oc- 
curred, not a suspension of specie payments, but a suspension of 
paper-currency payments. So extraordinary was this crisis that it 
was supposed it would be remembered for a century at least. But 
I am informed that, although but eight years have passed since its 
occurrence, it has already been entirely forgotten; and by way of 
remembrance, and at the risk of wearying your patience, I venture 
to recall to your minds some memoranda heretofore prepared by 
me, which has been already printed. 


THE PANIC OF 1873. 


“The monetary crisis of 1873 may be said to have had its begin- 
ning in New York City on September 8th of that year, by the 
failure of the Warehouse Security Company, and of two houses 
which had left their regular business to embark in enterprises 
foreign thereto, and these were followed on the 13th of that month 
by the failure of a large firm of stock brokers. On the 18th and 
19th two of the largest banking houses in the city, well known 
throughout the country, and which were interested in the negotia- 
tions of large amounts of railroad securities, also failed; and on the 
zoth of the same month the failures of the Union Trust Company, 
the National Trust Company, the National Bank of the Commonwealth, 
and three other well-known banking houses were announced. On 
the same day the New York Stock Exchange, for the first time in 
its existence, closed its doors, and they were not again opened for 
a period of ten days, during which time legal-tender notes com- 
manded a premium over certified checks of from one-fourth of one 
per cent. to five per cent. An active demand for deposits com- 
menced on the 18th of September, and increased rapidly during 
the 19th and 2oth, chiefly from the country correspondents of the 
banks; and their drafts for paper currency continued to such an 
extent that the reserves of the bank were alarmingly reduced. 

“The ‘call loans,’ amounting to more than sixty millions of dol- 
lars, upon which the banks relied to place themselves in funds in 
such an emergency, were entirely unavailable, because the means of 
the borrowers, upon the realization of which they depended to repay 
their loans, were, to a great extent, pledged with the banks. These 
collaterals could in ordinary times have been sold, but at that 
moment no market could be found except at ruinous sacrifices. 
Had there been a market, the payments would have been made in 
checks upon the associated banks, which would not have added to 
the general supply of cash. A meeting of the Clearing-House 
Association was called, and on Saturday evening, September 2oth, a 
plan for issuing loan certificates, based on the resources of the 
banks belonging to the association, to be used in the settlement 
of balances at the Clearing House, was unanimously adopted. 

“The suspension of currency payments immediately followed. It 
was at first confined to the banks of New York City, but afterward 
extended to other large cities, because the New York banks could not 
respond to the demands of their correspondents in those cities, and 
these, in turn, could not respond to the demands of ¢hezr correspond- 
ents. Exchange on New York, which would otherwise have com- 
manded a slight premium, was at a discount, and to a considerable 
extent unavailable. The suspension of the banks in other leading 
cities, almost without exception, followed, and their partial or entire 
suspension continued for forty days, and until confidence was, in a 
measure, restored by the resumption of the New York City banks 
on the first day of November following. 
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‘Although predictions had been made of the approach of a 
financial crisis, there were no apprehensions of its immediate occur- 
rence. On the contrary, there were in almost every direction evi- 
dences of prosperity. The harvest was nearly or quite completed, 
and the bins and granaries were full to overflowing. The manu- 
facturing and mining interests had also been prosperous during 
the year, and there was good promise that the fall trade, which 
had opened, would be as large as during previous years. 

“It would require much space to explain the general causes which 
led to this crisis. Its immediate cause is, however, more apparent. 
The money market had become overloaded with debt, the cost of 
railroad construction for five years past being estimated to have 
been $1,700,000,000, or about §$ 340,000,000 annually; while debt, 
based upon almost every species of property—State, city, town, 
manufacturing corporations and mining companies—had been sold 
in the market. Such bonds and stocks had been disposed of to 
a considerable extent in foreign markets, and so long as this con- 
tinued the sale of similar securities was stimulated, and additional 
amounts offered. When the sale of these securities could no longer 
be effected abroad, the bonds of railroads and other enterprises of 
like nature which were in process of construction were thus forced 
upon the home market, until their negotiation became almost 
impossible. The bankers of New York City, who were burdened 
with the load, could not respond to the demands of their credi- 
tors, the numerous holders of similar securities became alarmed, 
and the panic soon extended throughout the country.” 

It was my intention, in this connection, to have called your 
attention to the special tables, to which reference has already been 
made, giving, at three different dates, the amounts of loans, depos- 
its, balances due from banks, and legal-tender notes and coin held 
by the banks in the city of New York, and in fifteen other cities, 
and in the remaining banks, during the panic of 1873. But I have 
been informed through the press that other gentlemen are to read 
papers upon the subject of financial crises. . . . If the banks 
and bankers of this country will steadily decline to make loans upon 
speculative stocks and bonds, and will keep their reserves well in 
hand, they will then be well prepared for a return of the “dark 
days” of 1873, which I trust are many years distant. 


epee 








SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS IN FRANCE. 


According to the Paris correspondent of the London Lconomzst, 
School Savings banks have made rapid progress in France during 
the last few years. They met with little success until 1874, when 
they were reorganized on a simple plan by M. de Malace, who had 
studied the systems adopted in foreign countries. [he result was 
that, between 1874 and 1877 8,033 new school banks were founded 
without State aid; and in response to the appeal made by M. de 
Malace to the !ocal authorities and school masters, a return issued 
from the Ministry of Public Institution, gives statistics of the sit- 
uation of those banks on the Ist of January last. The number had 
increased from 8,033 in 1877 to 10,440 in 1879, and 14,273 in 1881. 
The number of depositors at these dates was 143,272, 177,574 and 
307,452 respectively, and the amount of the deposits 2,984,352 francs 
in 1877, 3,602,621 francs in 1879, and 6,228,560 francs in 1881. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
ELECTRIC STORAGE AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS. 

“Water power and steam power,” says a judicious writer, “are the 
two economic forces that are destined to transform into wealth the 
crude materials which abound no more in modern times than in the 
ancient world, though they are infinitely more available.” To these 
two motive powers the labors carried on during the last quarter of a 
century, by many ingenious men in Europe and here, have added 
another force available for mechanical uses, that of electricity. And 
obviously one of the most important conditions for utilizing electricity 
would be the expedient of storing this force in a portable form, so 
that it could be transported with ease from place to place. The 
newspapers have given many facts as to the experiments making for 
this purpose. The following details from the London 7zmes are worth 
placing on record. They refer to the discovery of M. Camille Faure, 
who charged a box in Paris with one million foot pounds of elec- 
tricity and sent it to Edinburgh. Within the box were “four Faure 
batteries, each about five inches in diameter and ten inches high, 
forming a cylindrical leaden vessel, and containing alternate sheets 
of lead and minium wrapped in felt, and rolled into a spiral wetted 
with acidulated water, and the whole placed in a square wooden 
box measuring about one cubic foot, and weighing some seventy- 
five pounds.” And in a letter to the 7zmes Sir William Thomson, 
to whom the box was sent, gives the following information, and has 
now announced the result of his experiments. ‘“ The marvelous 
‘box of electricity’ has,” he says, ‘been subjected to a variety of 
trials and measurements in my laboratory for now three weeks. 
The ‘million of foot pounds’ kept in the box during its seventy- 
two hours’ journey from Paris to Glasgow was no exaggeration. 
One of the four cells, after being discharged, was recharged again 
by its own laboratory battery, and then left to itself absolutely 
undisturbed for ten days. After that it yielded to me 260,000 foot 
pounds (or a little more than a quarter of a million). This not 
only confirms M. Reynier’s measurements, it seems further to show 
that the waste of the stored energy by time is not great, and that 
for days or weeks, at all events, it may not be of practical mo- 
ment. This, however, is a question which can only be answered 
by careful observations and measurements carried on for a much 
longer time than I have hitherto had for investigating the Faure 
battery. I have already ascertained enough regarding its qualities 
to make it quite certain that it solves the problem of storing 
electric energy in a manner and on a scale useful for many import- 
ant practical applications. The largest useful application 
waiting just now for the Faure battery—and it is to be hoped that 
the very minimum of time will be allowed to pass till the battery 
is supplied for this application—is to do for the electric light what 
a water cistern in a house does for an inconstant water supply. A 
little battery of seven of the boxes described by your correspondent 
suffices to give the incandescence in Swan or Edison lights to the 
extent of 10oo candles for six hours, without any perceptible dimi- 
nution of brilliancy. Thus, instead of needing a gas engine or 
steam engine to be kept at work as long as the light is wanted, 
with the liability of the light failing at any moment through the 
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slipping of a belt—an accident of too frequent occurrence—or any 
other breakdown or stoppage of the machinery, and instead of the 
wasteful inactivity during the hours of day or night when the light 
is not required, the engine may be kept going all day and stopped 
at night, or it may be kept going day and night, which will un- 
doubtedly be the most economical plan when the electric light 
comes into very general use. The Faure accumulator, always 
kept charged from the engine by the house supply wire, with a 
roper automatic stop to check the supply when the accumulator is 
full, will be always ready at any hour of the day or night to give 
whatever light is required. Precisely the same advantages in respect 
of force will be gained by the accumulator when the electric town 
supply is, as it surely will be before many years pass, regularly used 
for turning lathes and other machinery in workshops and sewing 
machines in private houses. Another very important application of 
the accumulator is for the electric lighting of steamships. A 
dynamo-electric machine of very moderate magnitude .and expense, 
driven by a belt from a drum on the main shaft, working through 
the twenty-four hours, will keep a Faure accumulator full, and thus, 
notwithstanding irregularities of the speed of the engine at sea or 
occasional stoppages, the supply of electricity will always be ready 
to feed Swan or Edison lamps in the ‘engine room and cabins, or 
arc lights for mast-head and red and green side lamps, with more 
certainty and regularity than have yet been achieved in the gas 
supply for any house on ¢errvd firmé&.” The great obstacle to the 
adoption of electricity as a motive power is the great cost of its 
use. It is impossible to foresee the extent to which the Faure 
battery is capable of diminishing the cost and augmenting the use 
of electricity as a motive power, but its benefits as aiding the avail- 
ability of electricity for lighting purposes will probably be first 
realized. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR CHEAPER RENTS. 


The population of the city of New York have the reputation of 
being, on the average, worse housed than the population of any 
American city. A correspondent of the New York 7rzbune says: 
“If some company were formed that would purchase a large tract 
of land in the vicinity of New York, erect plain, sanitary dwellings 
on it, secure cheap travel from the railroads and receive monthly 
or weekly instalments from the tenants, who in five, seven or ten 
years would become owners of their own homes, such a company 
would confer lasting, social and moral benefits upon the working 
classes. Different locations and grades of dwellings to suit the 
laborer, clerk, agent, teacher, &c., would enter into the plan. The 
scheme is not utopian, but has been in successful operation in 
England, France and Germany for more than thirty years. England 
has more than 2,000 building societies with 800,000 members. Lon- 
don alone has over 700 such societies, and over $20,000,000 advanced 
on property to its members. Let one of many illustrations that 
might be given, suffice to show the success of the plan. At Muhl- 
hausen, in Alsace, 100 houses were built in 1853, an additional 428 
in 1859, and 560 more in 1866, when 700 of them were owned by 
the workingmen, capital and interest all paid. This was done in 
about fourteen years at an expense to the workingmen of only 
$4.60 per month. The moral results were the regeneration and 
uplifting of hundreds of families. Because of the high price of 
land on Manhattan Island I have suggested its suburbs.” 
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THE GREAT FLORIDA LAND PURCHASE. 


Mr. Disston, a wealthy Philadelphian, has purchased 4,000,000 
acres of land in Florida, or about one-eighth of the surface area 
of the State. Some 500,000 acres of the tract are covered with 
valuable timber, and the rest is suitable for cultivation. A coloni- 
zation scheme is embraced in the purchase, which promises to 
become of importance. Some local papers in Florida are not sat- 
isfied with the terms of the sale. The Tampa 7rzbune says: 
“When the people become fully conversant with the terms of the 
sale and the location of the 4,000,000 acres of land sold to Mr. Diss- 
ton by Governor Bloxham, their indignation will know no bounds. 
Considering the interest of the State, the disposal of the State lands 
in southern counties at twenty-five cents an acre is a tremendous 
sacrifice which can never be justified under any circumstances.” 

PNEUMATIC CLOCKS. 

Recent invention has made it possible to move and regulate the 
clocks of a whole city by means of compressed air furnished from 
central stations. Paris has sixteen miles of pipe laid in the sewers. 
Two thousand pneumatic clocks in five hundred houses, and four- 
teen public clocks, are connected with the central works, and are 
receiving the time over these wires. Vienna has also adopted the 
system, and it is to be introduced into London, St. Petersburg and 
Madrid. 

The system of transmitting time by means of compressed air is 
claimed by a correspondent of the Suz to be due to an American, 
Mr. Herman J. Wenzel, of San Francisco, whose patents in this 
country are said to antedate any attempt at such a system in 
Europe. It is claimed that Mr. Wenzel’s simplified system does 
away with all unnecessary expense. The regulator itself, while 
controlling all the clocks of a building or block, also furnishes the 
power for transmitting the compressed air, which it does by sim- 
ply moving a lever up and down in two glass jars partially filled 
with glycerine, which will neither freeze nor evaporate. 

POPULATION OF MONTREAL. 

The Montreal Yournal of Commerce, of June 10, says: ‘ The pop- 
ulation of Montreal, according to the returns of the enumerators 
thus far received, has increased fifty per cent. within the past ten 
years. The greatest increase is noticeable in the east end of the 
city, among the French Canadian working classes. It is believed 
that the population within the city limits will reach at least 150,000, 
and with the suburbs, over 200,000. Six thousand six hundred emi- 

rants arrived in this city during last month; a large number of 

ermans and Scandinavians proceeded to the Western States, but 
the majority settled in Ontario and Manitoba. 

THE COD FISHERIES. 

The Newfoundland cod fishery this season promises to be the 
most abundant experienced the past thirty years. From almost all 
the great fishing centers north and south of St. John’s the reports 
are uniformly favorable. “In many places,” says a Newfoundland 
correspondent of the Montreal Gazette, “the catch is so great that 
the fishermen, though working almost night and day, can with diffi- 
culty dispose of the fish and get it salted. Here in St. John’s the 
fishermen are taking such enormous quantities that they are selling 
their overplus to curers at a dollar per hundred weight.” The Nor- 
wegian cod fisheries are reported to be yielding very poorly this 
season. 
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CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


FIRST DAY, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10, 1881. 


The Convention, im accordance with previous announcement, met at. the 
Pavilion, Prospect Park, Niagara Falls, on Wednesday, August toth, 1881. 
The meeting was called to order by Mr. E. B. Judson, President of the First 
National Bank of Syracuse, who stated that the President, Hon. Alex Mitchell, 
would not be present, and that a telegram had been received from J. D. 
Vermilye, Vice-President of the Association, stating that he would be unable 
to attend Under these circumstances, he moved that Mr. E. G. Spaulding, of 
Buffalo, preside. The motion was carried, and Mr. Spaulding took the chair. 

The Vice-Presidents were then invited to take seats on the platform, and 
the Rev. R. B_ Wolsley was introduced and opened the meeting with prayer. 

Mr. Spaulding returned thanks for the honor conferred on him; spoke of 
the prosperity of the country, and said he trusted the deliberations of the 
Convention would be of such a character as to receive the approval of business 
men and the country at large. On motion, the calling of the roll was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. George S. Coe, Chairman of the Executive Council, being called upon 
for a report, s.tated that the Council were not ready to report at present, but 
would do so at a later period cf this Convention, The Treasurer reported a 
balance from last year of $2,989.65; receipts, $10,761 ; payments, $9,737.14, 
leaving a present balance of $ 4,013 51 in thetreasury. The report, on motion, 
was adopted. The next business in order was the election of officers, and, on 
motion, the Chair was ordered to appoint a committee of seven to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year, 

A paper on the ‘‘ Progress of the Lake Trade,’’ was presented by Mr. 
Henry Martin, and read, at the request of Mr Martin, by the General Secre- 
tary, Mr. Edmund D. Randolph. 

On motion, the paper was referred to the Executive Council. 

Hon. Reuben E, Fenton, President of the First National Bank of James- 
town, N. Y., was invited by the Chairman, and read a paper on ‘‘ Our Bank- 
ing System, its Benefits and its Burdens.” On motion, the thanks of the 
Convention were returned to Gov. Fenton for his able address, 

A paper by Mr. John Thompson on the question, ‘‘When will this Great 
Prosperity End, or when will another Panic Sweep over the Country?” was 
read by the Secretary, Mr. Thompson not being present. 

On motion of Mr. Geo. S. Coe, a telegram was sent to the President of the 
United States expressing sympathy with him in his affliction, and hoping for 
his speedy recovery. 

The telegram was read, and the Chairman suggested that the motion of 
Mr. Coe be unanimously adopted by a rising vote, which was done. 

Mr. N. B. Van Slyke read a paper on ‘‘ National Banks,” which, on motion, 
was referred to the Executive Council. 

A paper, by Mr. William E. Gould, on ‘* Money and its Legitimate Uses 
through the National Banks,” was presented and referred to the Executive 
Council, Mr. Gould not being present , 

Mr. Channing Whitney, of Adrian, Mich., mooted the question of sending 
forth checks by merchants to Eastern banks and having them credited at par. 

Mr. Charles Parsons, of St. Louis, thought the banker was entitled to a 
commission, and the proper way was to charge it to the correspondent 

Mr. Thomas F. McGroo, of Springfield, Ohio, made remarks on the question 
of banking facilities and the interior exchanges as developed by wise financial 
legislation, by a sound banking system, and by improvements in railroad trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Geo. S. Coe further discussed the subject of Mr. McGroo’s remarks, 
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and said that the prosperity was not due to the wisdom of Congress or to 
the financial system of the country, but to the immense crops that Divine Provi- 
dence had blessed them with. 

Further discussion ensued on the subject of exchange in New York, and was 
participated in by Messrs. Chas. Parsons, Philo Parsons, Logan H. Roots, and 
others. 

The Chair announced the following Committee on Nominations: Thomas 
Henry, R. M. Gere, D. B. Northrop, David Frost, Thomas W. Holliday, 
Thomas McGroo and Chas. F. Smith. 

Mr. Wm. G. Deshler called attention to the advantages of registering and 
procuring tickets for the different points of interest. 

The Chair announced that the Committee on Nominations would meet in 
room 10 of the International Hotel immediately after the adjournment, and 
that the Executive Council would meet at one o'clock in their committee 
room. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS—THURSDAY, AUGUST 11, T881. 


The session was opened by Mr. Geo. S. Coe, who stated that, in the absence 
of Mr. E. G. Spaulding, who occupied the chair yesterday, Mr. Thomas Henry, 
President of the Mobile Savings Bank, Mobile, Ala., would preside over the 
deliberations of the Convention. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Bacon. 

The Chair announced that the first paper to be read was that of the Hon. 
William Windom, Secretary of the Treasury, on ‘‘Government Finance.” Mr. 
Windom’s communication was read as follows by Mr. Edmund D. Randolph, 
the General Secretary of the Association : 

COMMUNICATION OF HON. WILLIAM WINDOM, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 8, 1881. 
GEORGE MARSLAND, Esq., Corresponding Secretary American Bankers’ Assotia- 
tion, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sir: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of June 30, 1881, 
inviting me to be present at the annual Convention of your Association, 
to be held at Niagara Falls, the 1oth, 11th and 12th instant, and to give to 
the Convention a sketch of the funding operations of the Government since 
the incoming of the present administration. 

I regret that circumstances will not permit me to accept your invitation to 
be present; and as the funding operations to which you refer are not quite 
completed, no precise statement of the transactions can yet be given. 

It may be stated, however, that when I entered upon the duties of my 
present position, in March last, I found that of the bonded indebtedness of the 
Government there were of five-per-cent. bonds, redeemable at the option of 
the Government after May 1, 1881, the amount of $ 469,320,650, of which the 
amount of $146,101,900 was represented by coupon bonds; and of six-per- 
cent. bonds, redeemable at the option of the Government after July 1, 1881, 
the amount of $ 202,266,550, of which $45,391,000 were represented by 
coupon bonds. 

Only the coupons for the quarterly interest falling due on May 1, 1881, 
remained upon the coupon five per cents, and none upon the coupon six per 
cents, the next semi-annual interest on which would fall due on July 1, 1881. 

The refunding act, by which it was proposed to retire all of these bonds, 
and to issue therefor bonds bearing a lower rate of interest, with several years 
to run before the Government had the option of payment, after having received 
much consideration by Congress during the last session, had failed to become 
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a law; and the only resources of the Government to meet the maturing obli- 
gations were the surplus revenues, and the amount of $ 104,652,200 four-per- 
cent. bonds, being a part of those authorized by the acts of July 14, 1870, 
and January 20, 1871, and remaining unissued. 

These resources were not, sufficient to provide for all the maturing bonds, 
and, owing to the length of time which such four-per-cent. bonds had to run 
before maturity, it was not deemed advisable to issue more of the loan, if 
such issue could well be avoided. 

Whiie there was no imperative necessity for providing for the registered 
bonds of the maturing loans, some plan was needed to meet the interest pay- 
ments on the coupon bonds. and there seemed to be no practicable method 
of meeting these payments without considerable expense to the Government, 
as well as to the holders of the bonds. 

Finally, to meet the demands of public creditors, and at the same time to 
avoid the calling of an extra session of Congress, which seemed to be the only 
other alternative, the plan was matured which has been put into operation, 
and bas proved successful. 

Under this plan, on April 11, there was called for absolute payment on July 
1, 1881, the small loan of $688,200, bearing six-per-cent. interest, and known 
as the Oregon War Debt, and at the same time, for payment on the same 
date, the six-per-cent. loans, Acts of July 17 and August 5, 1861, amounting 
to $ 140,544,650, and act of March 3, 1863, amounting to $55,145,750; but 
to the holders of the bonds of the two latter loans permission was given to 
have their bonds continued at the pleasure of the Government, with interest at 
the rate of three and a-half per centum per annum, provided they should so 
request, and the bonds should be received by the Treasury for that purpose on 
or before the roth day of May, 1881; and in case of coupon bonds, registered 
stock of the same loan should be issued therefor. 

The six-per-cent. bonds to be continued were promptly received in a large 
amount, and new registered ones issued therefor, with the fact of their con- 
tinuance stamped upon their face; but it was subsequently deemed advisable 

_to extend the time for the receipt of the old bonds to May 20, 1881. 

It was also found that foreign holders of the six-per-cent. bonds were inclined 
to dispose of their investments rather than to send them to the Treasury for 
exchange ; and the immediate payment of so many bonds abroad being likely 
to cause a drain of coin from this country, and to disturb business, an agency 
for the exchange of the bonds in London was established. 

This plan for continuing the sixes has proved entirely satisfactory, there 
having been presented in due time for continuance, at three and a-half per 
cent. interest, the amount of $ 178,055,150, leaving to be paid off from the 
surplus revenues $ 24,211,400, for which the Treasury had ample resources, 

Having succeeded in disposing of the six-per-cents, on May 12th, the Depart- 
ment gave notice that the coupon five-per-cent. bonds of the loan of July 14, 
1870, and January 20, 1871, would be paid on August 12, 1881, with a like 
privilege of continuing the bonds at three-and-a-half per cent. to such of the 
holders as might present them for that purpose on or before July 1, 1881 ; 
and at the same time the Treasury offered to receive, for continuance in like 
manner, any of the uncalled registered bonds of that loan to an amount not 

exceeding $ 250,000,000, the remainder of the loan being reserved with a view 
of its payment from the surplus revenues. 
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The continued three-and-a-half per cent. bonds having a market price slightly 
above par, the five-per-cents in question were rapidly presented, and it became 
necessary to extend somewhat the limit fixed for the amount of registered 
bonds to be accepted for continuance. 

On July Ist, a notice for the payment, on October 1, 1881, of the registered 
fives not continued was given, and the resources of the Treasury will be ample 
to meet their payment. 

The transactrons concerning the five-per-cents are, as above stated, not quite 
completed. Probably there will be continued in all about $ 400,000,000 of 
this loan, leaving to be paid $39,708,050, the remainder of the loan having 
already been paid from the surplus revenues under calls previously made. 

By this plan the Department has been not only relieved from the embarrass- 
ment of providing for the payment of the coupon interest, but has reduced 
all the six and five-per-cent. loans of the Government to a loan payable at 
the option of the Government, and bearing interest at only three-and-a-half 
per cent. per annum ; and this, with the trifling expense to the Government 
of preparing the new registered bonds, and of paying the actual expenses of 
the London agency, at which only three persons have been employed for a 
few weeks, issuing about $ 44,500,000 of the continued bonds, 

The saving to the Government through the continuance of these bonds is 
very gratifying. On the six-per-cents continued, the annual saving hereafter, in 
interest, will be $ 4,451,378.75; on the five-per-cents, assuming four hundred 
millions to be continued, the annual saving will be $6,000,c0oo—making an 
annual saving hereafter, in the interest of the public debt, as the result of 
the continuance of the six and five-per-cent. bonds, of $10,451,378. 75. 

Meanwhile, from March Ist to October I, 1881, when these operations will 
have been completed, there will be, paid of six-per-cents $24,211,400, and 
of five-per-cents $ 69,320,650, making an additional annual saving in interest 
of $4,918,716.50—a total reduction of the interest charge in seven months 
of $ 15,370,095.25. 

In other words, the annual interest charge, which was on March 81, 
$ 76,845,937-50, will be on October 1, 1881, as nearly as can now be stated, 
$ 61,475,342.25. 

This saving in interest can hereafter be applied to the reduction of the debt, 
thus reducing it and the burdens arising therefrom more rapidly than here- 
tofore. Yours truly, 

WILLIAM WINDOoM., 


On motion it was unanimously resolved that the thanks of the Convention 
be offered to Secretary Windom for his valuable communication, and that it 
be published with the minutes of the Convention. 

The next paper announced by the Chair was on ‘‘ The Future Currency of 
the United States,” by Mr. George S. Coe, President¥of American Exchange 
Bank of New York, who read his address as follows : 


ADDRESS OF MR. COE, OF NEW YORK. 
WHAT SHALL BE THE CURRENCY OF THE FUTURE? 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: 
It is very obvious that the continued reduction of the public debt is fast 

removing the foundation of the National banking currency, and that the system 

itself, thus losing its characteristic suprort, is approaching dissolution. 

The advancing price of Governnent bonds, consequent upon their gradual 
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diminution in volume, and strengthened by a growing demand for the invest- 
ment of trust funds of every character, has already made the service of issuing 
currency profitless to -banks, weighed down as they are with heavy burdens of 
special taxation. ; 

With the certain progress of this reduction and absorption of bonds, it is 
evident that the existence of the present system of banking cannot long be 
protracted, and that very soon some substantial change in the basis of our Na- 
tional currency will be inevitable. 

The circumstances that originated, and perhaps compelled, the creation of 
the National currency law, have not only entirely passed away into history, but 
they have become completely reversed. The system was called into being as 
an important auxiliary to Government, and was designed to absorb, utilize and 
sustain the public debt when it was being thrown upon the country during the 
agonies of a colossal war, in almost countless sums, and with the prospect of 
further unnumbered millions to come; all to be carried solely by the unaided 
power of a divided nation and by home ‘capital and institutions. And well did 
the banks perform their part in the heroic struggle. 

But the public debt no longer requires this extrinsic support. It is not only 
essentially self-sustaining, but it is eagerly sought for in all parts of the world, 
as the choicest and safest among the National loans, 

It has become so embodied in the vital interests of our own people, and so 
interwoven with the whole fabric of our institutions, that the very payment of 
small proportions from time to time is regarded by the owners as a penalty to 
be suffered, rather than as a benefit to be secured. 

To avert this dreaded jenalty of receiving payment of a debt, the public 
creditors have eagerly hastened voluntarily to surrender a large proportion of 
their annual interest, thereby substantially giving freely to the Government 
nearly one-half the amount of their principal debt, for the sake of saving to 
themselves a diminished, yet certain annuity. 

Such a transition in National affairs within a brief period of twenty years 
has never been witnessed since the world began, and such a marvelous reversal 
and triumph of public credit is unknown to history. In view of it, every ‘man 
of real sensibility must stand in grateful wonder. 

Notwithstanding the social inconvenience which may result from this rapid 
payment of the National debt, and the consequent disturbance in the affairs of 
individuals and organizations throughout the country, yet the public sentiment 
undeniably favors its early and entire extinction. This sentiment, costing as it 
does the continuance of heavy taxation, nevertheless has too much of National 
good in it to be repressed. It is public virtue in most emphatic expression. 
However much the National currency may be regarded as superior to other 
systems, yet it manifestly will not be perpetuated,.if to do it the National debt 
must also continue. Dependent upon the sentiment of the country upon that 
issue alone, it is evident that the currency must die. Its days are already 
numbered. Every fractional advance in the price of Government bonds is a 
blow at its life; and the march of events everywhere indicates its subversion 
from the present basis. 

The practical question before the country, then, is this— What currency shall 
take ws place ? 

Can the National features be preserved and other sound security for circu- 
lating notes be substituted ? 

Since the prohibition of the issues of State banks, the debts of the wealthier 
States have been paid off or reduced to small sums. Many of them owe little 
or nothing. Those that remain are either too unstable in value or too small 
in amount to furnish the requisite security for either National or State issues, 
so that State bonds cannot supply the places vacated by the withdrawal of the 
National debt. A great change has also, in the meantime, taken place in the 
commercial conditions and relations of the various States to each other and to 
the country at large. States once comparatively isolated have become inter- 
locked with the others by railroads and modern motors, and sections once dis- 
tant and almost exclusive in their local trade and currency, are now so banded 
together by commercial ties and easy modes of social intercourse that local 
interests formerly restricting them no longer exist. Modera commerce knows 
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no State lines; it is by its very nature widely National. Every railroad every 
telegraph, every newspaper, is doing its part to consolidate this people into 
commercial and social unity. We may as well divide into parts and restrict 
the currents of our great rivers as our growing commerce, by sectional divi- 
sions The Mississippi could not be so bound, and to that great fact in nature 
we owed, in a large measure, the preservation or the imperiled nationality. 

Currency notes, in the same manner, once emitted anywhere within the 
States of the Union, diffuse themselves among the people of the broad land, 
and become practically National. They involuntarily come into the possession 
of the holders for money value, by the natural operations of trade and travel. 
Whatever their origin, the receiver cannot stop to exchange them at the 
border lines of their native domain. They are a commercial representative, 
and however issued, they follow the course, and are subject to the laws, 
which govern their commercial constituents. They accompany their possessor 
over railroads, rivers and lakes, wherever he goes, irrespective of State bound- 
aries or political divisions. ' 

In the very nature of the case, they should all therefore be equivalent to 
coin in every part of the land, be made convertible at the central point of 
commerce, possess some homogeneous character, and be subject to some gen- 
eral National control and regulation. 

But if Government bonds are becoming impracticable, and State debts do 
not exist of proper amount and character, to be admissible as security for 
the currency, what remains? In place of the present National system, the 
alternative will of course be pressed upon Congress, of Government noles, 
whether legal tender or otherwise, as a perpetual currency. 

I do not propose at this late day to spend the valuable hours of an asso- 
ciation of bankers, in discussing. the intrinsic absurdity of any form of notes 
to circulate as money, in which the full commercial money value does not 
inhere. Of whatever name, or from whatever source derived, all such notes 
‘fare only evil, and that continually.” The higher the authority that emits 
them, the greater their influence for harm. 

After all the light which history, experience and reason have shed upon 
that plausible, yet intrinsic absurdity, it may be left to die with the small 
party which still clings to it for support. If superior wisdom in Congress or 
Court does not earlier extinguish it, the payment of the National debt will 
happily sweep away that worst remaining relic of the war, and purge the cur- 
rency of the poisonous and deceitful element. 

Nor can the accustomed security be supplied by corporate bonds or indi- 
vidual mortgages of real estate. These are all too fluctuating, transitory and 
local in their character for the purpose proposed, and are given a fictitious 
and temporary value by the very currency they are intended to protect. They 
have already been tried for this purpose, and found wanting in the necessary 
elements of sound, permanent and convertible security. 

We are then finally reduced to commercial assets, as the original and only 
remaining basis of currency issues. And is not this, after all, the most nat- 
ural, useful and reliable foundation for the community to rest upon? 

All financial value consists of the gathered results of human labor. These 
gradual accumulations constitute the real capital of society; upon them alone, 
both the community and the State must subsist. From them the Goyern- 
ment draws its total strength and vitality, and the share of them which can 
be contributed to it in the form of taxes, is everything that the State can 
possibly possess. All the reserved forces of the country are in these articles 
of subsistence and comfort and commerce. That country is most independent 
that has the most of them, and so far as it possesses them, it holds the world 
at command. 

The business of a bank is to assist in the exchange and distribution of 
these productions, both within and without the community. It first gathers 
together an aggregation of these stores in a capital of its own, to secure the 
trusts otherwise committed to it, and to increase its resources and its ability 
to facilitate the distribution and diversify the exchanges of others, and also 
to possess itself of a reserve to meet delays and unforeseen contingencies. The 
condition of that bank is soundest, and its power most effective whose assets 
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are all composed of notes, drafts and obligations of the people, that consti- 
tute title deeds to those articles most demanded for the subsistence and neces- 
sities of men, and for their comfort and convenience, together with a due pro- 
portion of ready money, into which all those things are exchangeable. As seed 
time and harvest are perpetual, and human wants demand incessant supply, 
and prompt to unceasing labor, so the men and the institutions that keep 
themselves and their resources intelligently within this circle of industry, are 
most useful to society and safest for themselves. A bank thus rightly con- 
ducted is the focal point to which all active labor converges, and from which 
goes out in return the vital energy that renews and stimulates industry and 
enterprise. Its assets consists of the stored-up labor and exchangeable industry 
of society. 

Now to say that an institution organized for such a purpose, to be safe, 
should first deprive itself of its capital and lend it to the State, in order 
to secure its liabilities to the community, is to say that it is strongest when 
it empties itself of strength. It, is to so far relinquish the very object of its 
creation. It may be truly said that ‘‘a bank is not a bank” to the extent that 
it does this very thing. 

Commerce is wealth, public debt is poverty. It is, therefore, intrinsically 
absurd, first to gather together the real thing for its legitimate use, and then 
to substitute for it that torpid investment, which has not a single function for 
the purpose intended. Ard when the law thus diverts the working capital of 
any institution from its proper object, it not only deprives the community of 
so much of its efficient commercial energy, but it practically declares that the 
business of banking is of such dangerous character, that its natural and full 
exercise cannot be safely permitted, even where the highest commercial instinct 
declares it indispensable. It is to say that trade cannot be best left to its own 
‘inherent laws. All history disproves this position. The oldest and safest insti- 
tutions in this country and in the civilized world are commercial banks. They 
have in all nations outlived the changes of governments that formed them, and 
have uniformly given, rather than received, support from States in their greatest 
emergencies, And this because they are the embodiment and receptacles of 
the active industrial power of the people, always greater than the State itself. 

The idea of protecting bank notes by State or National bonds is a modern 
device, and it certainly has not been conclusively proved a superior security. 
The same disposition has prevailed in times past to excessive issues of State 
as of corporate obligations, and the same financial disturbances which haye 
heretofore caused a decline of the one, have equally and at the same time 
affected the other. Such security did not prove the most effective in the day 
of extremity ; on the contrary, the union of commercial and political interests 
involved them both in the same embarrassments, just when they most required 
independent action. 

And so it would have occurred with our own National currency during the 
war, had not the whole system been accompanied by an issue of irredeemable 
notes, poured out of the Treasury in quantities demanded for every trial, and 
subject to none of the restraints of imperative payment in money, that govern 
commercial obligations. 

The most conspicuous and influential authority for the emission of circulating 
notes for use as money, upon a pledge of public debt, is found in the Bank 
of England, whose issue department is permitted to put forth some fifteen mil- 
lions sterling, of such paper, based upon a loan of the capital of that insti- 
tution to the British Government. 

Experience in that nation has repeatedly shown, that whenever a severe 
strain and crisis in financial affairs has there occurred, the public debt instantly 
felt the depressing force, and declined in measured extent, and instead of a 
sale of that security, relief was only found in a temporary suspension of the 
Government restriction, and in an additional issue of notes upon commercial 
paper. That whole measure is so near akin to our system of legal-tender 
issues, that the family likeness is distinctly traceable. Can it be doubted 
that if, instead of the Government debt, the same amount of commercial 
paper, commanding as it would the various industrial products required by all 
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civilized men, were pledged to the issue department, it could draw from the 
world the speedier and more efficacious relief, in any form demanded? 

The statement of the question furnishes its own reply. 

While it cannot be denied that much evil and loss has resulted from the 
issue of currency notes by irresponsible organizations, it is also true that greater 
loss has come from such notes emitted by States and governments themselves ; 
and it may be fairly questioned, whether the injury incurred in the United 
States by broken and defaulting corporations, did not proceed from isolated and 
sporadic institutions, inconsiderately permitted in the earlier and _ unsettled 
period of the country, before the States had become consolidated into a com- 
mercial nation, by facilities of travel and trade, and before they thus became 
subjected to those inexorable financial laws that govern the commercial world, 

But notwithstanding all the disadvantages of inexperience, in a new country 
of wide area and scattered populations, comparatively inaccessible to each 
other, the fathers of our States, in the financial institutions they established 
after due deliberation, displayed, in many of the States, a rare sagacity in 
placing them upon solid and substantial foundations. 

The history of the various systems of bank-note currency, thus created in 
many of the older States of the Union, fully demonstrates the superiority of 
the commercial basis of security. 

first. The system of New England, under the mutual redemption and ex- 
change of notes at the Suffolk Bank, Boston, proved a safe and effective one, 
and was attended with little or no loss to the community during its many 
years of trial. 

Second. The States of Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky each enjoyed for a long 
period, under their State organizations, a strictly commercial currency of great 
efficiency, without loss to the holders of the notes. 

Third. The State of Louisiana possessed a banking and currency system 
unsurpassed in its excellence and stability. 

Fourth. The currency system of the State of New York, last established, 
was the first one requiring such special collateral security for its issues. So far 
as this security consisted of bonds and mortgages upon real estate, it was an 
admitted failure; and the change to State bonds did not save it from suspen- 
sion in 1357. Its notes were then ali finally redeemed, but they were so 
rather by a combination of commercial forces than because of the pledge of 
bonds for their protection. 

But our aim is not so much to review the various plans hitherto adopted to 
secure the public against loss by currency notes used as money as, in view of 
the inevitable payment and withdrawal of the National debt, to show that in 
commercial assets the banks and the people possess the security required, and 
the best security that can possibly ex'st, and this because it is that upon which 
alone not only the Government itself, but the whole structure of human society 
reposes, 

The final question is—Under what regulations can this security be made avail- 
able for this special object? 

The obligations of a bank, as weli for its deposits as for its circulating notes, 
are substantially the same. They are equal in quality, and perform the same 
office of exchanging the products of labor. But the holders of the notes re- 
ceive them as money, in a great degree involuntarily and in ignorance of their 
value, and therefore the State has properly undertaken to give to the people 
that protection which they cannot themselves secure. And this is eminently just. 

The important features of the existing system are these: 

First. The pledge of bonds as security for circulating notes. 

Second. The responsibility of shareholders for another amount equal to their 
shares. 

Third. The public exhibition of the bank’s condition by requirement of 
sworn reports. 

Fourth. The inspection by Government officials. 

Fifth. The regular and central redemption of all the notes, and the retention 
of a coin deposit for that purpose. 

With the exception of the’ first, these are reasonable, practicable, and just 
regulations. They may all be preserved in a National law, as necessary to any 
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substantial system. In place of the security now required, the circulating xotes 
may be 4imited to a sum equal to one-half or three-fourths the cash capital paid 
in, be made a preferred debt in case of failure; and carry interest at an extra 
vale for every day’s delay that they are not redeemed in coin, after presentation at 
the home or central office; with the prohibition of any circulating notes in the 
United States, not embraced within these regulations. These restrictions will 
afford perfect security to the public, and are sufficiently severe to prevent any 
dangerous expansion of paper money. In making the note-holder a preferred 
creditor, the capital and assets of a bank are substantially pledged as now for 
the circulating notes, but the institution may meantime be free to employ 
them at its own discretion for business purposes, controlled and admonished by 
the ceaseless requirements of the central coin redemption. Thus will the whole 
power of the organization be restricted to such commercial uses as will keep 
the entire fund in constant, useful and healthful activity, and give to the 
country a currency so representing and keeping pace with its moving indus- 
tries, that it will, in the very nature of things, always provide for its own 
redemption. 

A vote of thanks being unanimously given to Mr. Coe his paper was re- 
ferred to the Executive Council, and the Hon. John Jay Knox, Comptroller of the 
Currency, was called upon to address the Convention. Mr. Knox read a 
valuable paper on the ‘‘ Progress of our Banking System.” At the close, 
Mr. W. G. Deshler moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Knox, which was adopted, 
the paper being ordered to be printed without the usual reference to the 
Executive Council. Mr. Knox’s paper attracted great attention. It will be 
found in the previous pages of this Magazine. 

Several reports from our Clearing Houses were then presented to the Con- 
vention, also a communication from Sir John Lubbock, M. P., of Eondon, R. 
H. Inglis Palgrave, of London, and Mr. G. H. Pownall, of Manchester, all of 
whom had been invited to attend the Convention. Mr. Palgrave’s paper was 
as follows : 

MR. PALGRAVE ON ENGLISH BANKING. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention : 


The records respecting early English Banking are exceedingly scanty, and all 
‘ statements respecting the subject are still necessarily very imperfect, owing to 
the fact that none of the English private bankers ever let any figures re- 
specting their business be published. The statements which follow deal solely 
with the deposits of banks, and are irrespective of capital and reserve funds, 
which, exclusive of the Bank of England, but including the private banks, 
may be estimated at from ninety to ninety-five millions at present date. 

The earliest rough estimate I can discover is one in a pamphlet published 
in 1834. It refers to London bankers only, and is as follows : 





A Gene ciccnd Gh enekeed sen ek +e niabeesienes beennnee % 15,000,000 
kL 2 ree em ee 9,000,000 
Private deposits at Bank of England..................... 5, 500,000 

MN sennetendtdctpinintadndbneeebteeeswewneeucwns £ 29,500,000 


From this a sum of £ 3,000,000 is deducted as belonging to country bank- 
ers, leaving £ 26,500,000 for London deposits. An estimate made by Mr. G. 
W. Norman (at one time Governor of the Bank of England) is the next in 
date I can offer you; it was given in evidence before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Banks of Issue in 1840, and is as follows: 


Banking deposits of metropolis, including Bank of England. £ 30,000,000 


ls. Ms 6 06 5s6sbbietwseasaccesecaacionn 40,000,000 
” ) te ebidcitnebandaeedees 18 to 20,000,000 
” u hs Cisideebimadaddeaenciae 10 to 15,000,000 





98 to £ 105,000,000 





a ee ee eee Pe £ 40,000,000 
ee CIN Gan ok ce rwenccncnciswsens 20 to 30,000, 000 
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Mr. Newmarch’s estimate of the position of affairs in 1851, was as follows: 
CAPITAI. WIELDED BY COUNTRY BANKS. 


goo bank offices in England and Wales, at about £ 100,000 each, or, 











_ SETeeee beeen teeter renee er en eee ers tee tcesnncaceeaeeseeeees £. 97,000,000 

360 bank offices in Scotland, at about £ 100,000 each, or, say........ 36,000,000 

1,260 £ 133,000,000 

170 bank offices in Ireland, at about £ 100,000 each, or, Say.........- 17,000,000 

1,430 4 150,000,000 

CAPITAL WIELDED BY LONDON BANKERS 

Thirty-five City bankers, private (joint stock). 114 million each........ £ 44,000,0co 

at wha: Rich bbe bd ORR ne Kadena TEARS S RENE N ONE 20,000,000 

CS EEE EOE ET Ee 12,000,000 36,000,000 
uM P= PHOS ow cme cer erereseorccoeseeeseeseeessece® 24,000,000 





Na a al cs £ 260,000,000 


My own estimate, made in 1873, was as follows: 

















ee ee ee a I, MU. ov cecsew neers beseceiescuceueate £ 34,000,000 

ee ion ccc cébtiedeend ee eetsiuecuetpeneenates £ 179,000,000 

u I 65066 b06 Ob CekReEs Kann oadcendeenenedes 210,000,000 

£ 389,000,000 

Deduct for capital employed, partly estimated......:........... eee eee 54,000,000 

£ 335,000,000 

TOT TET COTO eT TT TT TET TT TTT TTT ETE TTT TT TTT OTe 34,000,000 

ere . 309,000,000 

Liabilities of Scotch banks, including circulation.................+00+: 82,000,000 

" w Trish “ 7) S- *¢60s6e6e0nweeesoss seees 34,500,000. 

. £ 485,500,000 
Proportion of circulation, including bank-post bills, not covered by 

titi Rie bbb iid chen ken babies enenndienens aeandetees 500,000 
Foreign and colonial banks, liabilities £ 120,000,000, say, 15 per cent. 

REESE Fraps eee ne eine terrane area reer yy 18,000,000 








£, 504,000,000 
Add discount houses, two-fifths of deposits, say...............- 32,000,000 





£ 530,000,000 
The more recent estimates, which have appeared in the LZconomist, are as 
follows : 
DEPOSITS OF BANKS IN UNITED KINGDON AT THE FOLLOWING DATES—BANK 
OF ENGLAND STATED SEPARATELY. 
Bank of England. ——ZIJn all, say,—— 
Say, autumn, 1878.. £ 520 or £ 530,000,000 . £ 24,000,000 . £ 550 to £ 560,000,000 


Say, spring, 1879.. 460 # 470,000,000 . 38,000,000 . 500 # 510,000,000 
Say, autumn, 1879.. 470 " 480,000,000 . 37,500,000 . 510 4 520,000,000 
Say, spring, 1880.. 490 4” 500,000,000 . 33,500,000 . 520 # 530,000,000 
Say, autumn, 1880.. 470 4 480,000,000 . 31,600,000 . 510 # 520,000,000 


Say, spring, 1881.. 4604 470,C00,000 . 32.000,000 . 500 # 510,000,000 

The amovnt of the capital and reserve funds of the banks are not included 
in this statement, but it is to be understood as an estimate of the sums 
belonging to the customers of the banks in the hands of their bankers. The 
amounts with the discount houses are not included in these last figures, which 
compare, say, £ 485,500,000, in 1873, with £ 510,000,000, in 1881. The 
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growth of banking deposits in Great Britain was hindered by the bad sea- 
sons of 1879 and 1880, and by the general depression of the trade of the 
country, but I think that since this year began improvement has again recom- 
menced. You may roughly say that banking deposits have about doubled in this 
country during the last thirty years. 

This paper was referred to the Executive Council with the thanks of the 
Convention to Mr. Palgrave. It was ordered to be printed in the Minutes 
of the Convention. On motion, the Convention then adjourned to meet at 


3 P.M. 


THIRD SESSION-—-THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


_ The Chairman, Mr. Thomas Henry, called the meeting to order about three 
o'clock, and said that the first business in order was that of the programme, 
when, on motion, it was adopted that the regular order of business be sus- 
pended. 

The following resolution was presented by Wm. H. Rhawn, President 
National Bank of the Republic, Philadelphia, and read by Dr. Marsland, the 
Corresponding Secretary : 

Resolved, ‘That the question of providing for the continuance or of renewals of articles of 
association of the National banks be referred to the Executive Council, for cofisideration and 
such action as may be deemed fit. 

Adopted. 

Mr H. H. Camp, Cashier First National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., offered 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be and is hereby requested, upon the 
deposit of gold coin as bullion with the Treasurer of the United States, in sums of not less 
than $20, to issue gold certificates therefor. 

After some discussion, the paper was, on motion, referred to the Executive 
Council, and the report of the Nominating Committee was read by Dr. 
Marsland, tbe Corresponding Secretary. 

The report was then presented by the committee, with the exception of 
the name of Daniel J. Fallis, President of the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Cincinnati, who was named as the Vice-President from Ohio. Mr. Fallis 
wished to withdraw his name in favor of Hon. Benjamin Eggleston, of Cin- 
cinnati, O. His resignation was accepted, and Mr. Eggleston was nominated in 
his stead. The Chairman then put the question; and the list, as amended, 
was adopted, and the officers were declared duly elected, as follows : 





AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1881-82, 
President. 
GrorGe S. Cor, President, American Exchange National Bank, New York City. 
First Vice-President. 
L. J. GaGr, Cashier, First National Bank, Chicago, II, 


Vice-Presidents. 


ALABAMA........¢- Thomas Henry, President, Mobile Savings Bank, Mobile. 
ae M. W. Kales, Cashier, Bank of Arizona, Prescott 

ARKANSAS......... Logan H. Roots, President, Merchants’ National Bank, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA........ William Alvord, President, Bank of California, San Francisco. 
COLORADO ........ William B. Berger, Cashier, Colorado National Bank, Denver. 
CONNECTICUT...... George A. Butler, Cashier, National Tradesmen’s Bank, New Haven. 
BAAMOER ccccccecce R. C. Lake, President, First National Bank, Deadwood City. 


DeLaware......... Edward Betts, President, First National Bank, Wilmington. 
Dist.or Cotumsia John A. J. Creswell, President, Citizens’ National Bank uf Washington. 





SE csceonens D. G. Ambler, President, Ambler’s Bank, Jacksonville. 

OS L. J. Hill, President, Gate City National Bank, Atlanta. 

IDAHO ............ James H. McCarty, President, First National Bank, Boise City. 
a aa Calvin T. Wheeler, President, Union National Bank, Chicago. 
INDIANA .......... F. A. W. Davis, Cashier, Indiana Banking Company, Indianapolis. 
| SESE F. H. Griggs, President, Citizens’ National Bank, Davenport. 
PPP John R. Mulvane, President, Topeka Bank, Topeka. 

KENTUCKY ........ . W. Proctor, Cashier, Central National Bank, Danville. 
LouISIANA......... ]. J. Tarleton, Cashier, Citizens’ Bank, New Orleans. 
MAINE............. William W. Thomas, President, Canal National Bank, Portland. 
MARYLAND........ Daniel Annan, Cashier, Second National Bank, Cumberland. 


Massacuusetts... William H. Foster, Cashier, Asiatic National Bank, Salem. 
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MICHIGAN... ...0- Henry P. Baldwin, President, Second National Bank, Detroit. 
MINNESOTA........ Henry P. Upham, President, First National Bank, St. Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI........ Edward S. Butts, President, Vicksburg Bank, Vicksburg. 
eee Rufus J. Lackland, President, Boatmen’s Savings Bank, St. Louis. 
MONTANA......... Samuel T. Hauser, President, First National Bank, Helena. 
NEBRASKA ..»- H. Kountze, President, First National Bank of Omaha, Omaha. 
SUMMA. cee ceesee George Tufly, Cashier, Carson City Savings Bank, Carson City, 


New Hampsuire.. Henry J. Crippen, Cashier, National State Capital Bank, Concord. 

New Jersey......O. L. Baldwin, Cashier, Mechanics’ National Bank, Newark. 

New Mexico...... S. B. Elkins, President, First National Bank, Santa Fe. | 
New York........ Frederick D. Tappen, President, Gallatin National Bank, New York ‘City, 
Nortuw Carouina. William E. Anderson, President, Citizens’ National Bank, Raleigh. 


MBO. ccccosccs ove Hon. Benjamin Eggleston, President, Second National Bank, Cincinnati, 
OREGON .......000 Henry W. Corbett, t’x-Senator U.S. and Vice-President First N. B., Portland, 
PENNSYLVANIA . Joseph Patterson, President, Western National Bank, Philadelphia. 


Ruope Istanp.... J. W. Vernon, Cashier, Merchants’ National Bank, Providence. 
SoutH Caro.ina.. Andrew Simonds, President, First National Bank, Charleston. 


TENNESSEE........ Nathaniel Baxter, Jr., President, First National Bank, Nashville. 
PE ones ecen seed M, Kopperl, President, National Bank of Texas, Galveston. 

Tikes scevssees William H. Hoo er, President, Deseret National Bank, Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT.......... Hon. L. P. Poland, President, First National Bank, St. Johnsbury. 
VIRGINIA. .....200. John P. Branch, President, Merchants’ National Bank, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON TER Dexter Horton, of Horton & Co., Seattle. 

West Virainta.... J. Nelson Vance, President, Exchange Bank, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin........ N. B. Van Slyke, President, First National Bank, Madison. 
WYOMING ......... Edward Ivinson, President, Wyoming National Bank, Laramie City. 


Executive Council. 

Jacos D. Vermitye, President, Merchants’ National Bank, New York City. 
Epmunp D. RANDOLPH, President, Continental National Bank, New York City. 
Morton McMicnwak., Jr., Cashier, First National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Epwarp Ty cer, Cashier, Suffolk National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

J. W. Locxwoop, Cashier, National Bank of Virginia, Richmond. 

Hon. Cuarces B. HAtt, President, Boston National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Henry Martin, President, Manufacturers and Traders’ Bank, Buffalo, New York. 
WitiiaM G. Desuter, President, National Exchange Bank, Columbus, Ohio. 
Epwarp B, Jupson, President, First National Bank, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Witiiam P, Haruipay, President, City National Bank, Cairo, III. 

Wicuiam E. Goutp, Cashier, First National Bank, Portland, Maine. 

CHARLES Parsons, President, State Savings Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hor. H. Camp, Cashier, First National Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Wiri1amM H. Ruawn, President, National Bank of the Republic, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. H. Tuurman, Cashier, First National Bank, ‘Troy, N. Y. 

Locan C. Murray, Cashier, The United States National Bank, New York City. 
A. D. Lyncn, President, First National Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Avcustus H. Moss, President, First National Bank, Sandusky, Ohio. 

. H. Mittarp, Cashier, Omaha National Bank, Umaha, Nebraska. 

R. M. Netson, President, Commercial Bank, Selma, Alabama. 
J. H. Linpenpercer, President, Merchants’ National Bank, Louisville, Ky. 

An important paper on “‘ Finance and Taxation,” by the Hon. A. H. Buckner, 
of Missouri, was. then read by the Secretary. It was moved and seconded 
that the paper be referred to the Executive Council, and that the thanks of 
the convention be tendered to Mr. Buckner. Unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman then presented a paper from Mr. Lloyd Tevis, President of the 
Wells, Fargo & Co.’s bank, San Francisco. A vote of thanks was unanimously 
adopted to Mr. Tevis for his address, and it was referred to the Executive 
Council for publication. 

The amendments to the constitution were then read, for protecting banks 
and bankers from forgery of documents, etc. They we:e supported by a paper 
from D. H. Thomas, of Baltimore, and after some discussion were uani- 
mously adopted. | 

The most important of these amendments are as follows: 

ARTICLE IV. 

SEc. 1. The Executive Council shall appoint a Standing Protective Committee of 
three persons, whose names shall not be made public. The said committee’ shall 
control all action looking to the detection, prosecution, and punishment of 
persons attempting to cause, or causing loss by crime to any member of: the 
association, 

SEc. 2. The said committee, when called upon for aid by any member of 
the association, through the Secretary, shall forthwith take such steps. as it 
shall deem proper to arrest and prosecute the party charged with crime. 

SEC. 3. The said committee is prohibited from compromising or compound- 
ing with parties charged with crime, or with their agents or attorneys. 
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Sec. 4. All detective and legal expenses and costs shall be paid by the asso- 
ciation out of any moneys in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, sub- 
ject, however, to the approval of a quorum of the Executive Council. 

Sec. 5. All members of the association, when called upon by the Secre- 
tary in behalf of the Protective Commitiee for information or aid, shall 
promptly respond by giving all assistance in their power, and all members shall 
at all times notify the Secretary, who shall promptly notify the committee of 
any attempted or accomplished crime likely to affect other members of the 
association. 

Mr. Parker, of Boston, moved that the subject of taxation be the first sub- 
ject in the order of business to-morrow. The motion was seconded and 
adopted. 

Mr Geo. S. Coe, the newly-elected President of the Association, was intro- 
duced by the Chairman and conducted to the chair. He presided during the 
remainder of the session. 

A communication from Julian T. Davies, on the subject of ‘‘ Taxation,’ 
then presented, and referred to the Executive Council to be published. 

Much interest was exhibited in the next paper, which was on the Clearing 
House business of New York, Boston and Philadelphia, from William A, Camp, 
Manager of the New York Clearing House. It was accompanied by several 
charts, showing the fluctuations during the panic of 1873, and for several years 
before and since. It was read and referred to the Executive Council. Several 
papers were then presented and read by Mr. E. D. Randolph, the Secretary. 
Among them were a communication from the Bank of California, on ‘‘ Our 
Future Currency;” a report on ‘‘ California Banking,” by Mr. Benjamin Wright, 
of San Francisco; an address from R. H. Palgrave, on ‘‘ British Banking ;” 
and a communication from Mr. F. Marion Crawford. All these and the other 
papers were referred to the Executive Council 

Some discussion ensued as to the number of copies of the proceedings 
that should be printed; and it was understood that they should be ample, 
and that the pamphlet should be widely distributed. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned until Friday, August 12th, at eleven 
o’clock. 


’ was 





THIRD DAY, FRIDAY, AUG. 12, 1881.—FOURTH SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order by the President, Mr George S. Coe, 
and was opened with prayer. The Executive Council reported that they had 
organized and had appointed the following officers: President—George S. 
Coe, President American Exchange National Bank, New York; Chazrman 
Executive Council—]. D. Vermilye, President Merchants’ National Bank, New 
York ; 7reasurer—George F. Baker, President First National Bank, New York ; 
General Secretary—Edmund D. Randolph, President Continental National Bank, 
New York; Corresponding Secretary—George Marsland, Editor, 247 Broadway, 
New York. 

The discussion on taxation was resumed by the Hon. E. A. Sowles, of Ver- 
mont, who read a paper on ‘‘ Taxation and Panics,” and a paper was presented 
from the Hon. Chester Guild, of Boston, after which a brief discussion of the 
subject of tax repeal took place. The following paper was then read by Dr. 
Simonds, President of the First National Bank of Charleston, S. C., on the 
en Resources and Material Progress of the South-Atlantic Cotton 
tates :”” 


ADDRESS OF DR. ANDREW SIMONDS, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention : 

_ This paper, prepared hurriedly while on a sick bed, is intended to call atten- 
tion to the rapid progress which is developing in the South-Atlantic Cotton 
States, as illustrated more especially in South Carolina, in industries outside 
of agriculture, which, previous to 1870, was almost entirely relied upon for the 
support of our people. 

For my statistical information I am largely indebted to Zhe News and 
Courier, in itself an apt illustration of this rapid progress, for in a few years 
it has risen to the first rank in jouraalism, and throughout this great country 
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of ours is known to be a fair and honest exponent of Southern character and 
Southern nationality, flying, as it does, the stars and bars of the Union, the 
symbol of a great and re-united commonwealth of States. 

The war probably left no State, as a whole, in so deplorable and prostrate a 
condition as South Carolina, But the discovery in 1867, or rather the practi- 
cal application of the discovery, by Prof. F S. Holmes, a distinguished natur. 
alist and scientist, of the phosphate deposits under the land and under the 
waters of the seacoast of South Carolina, was the gleam of hope to an almost 
hopeless people, the ray of light which has slowly but surely opened to our 
astonished view the mine of wealth which has lain hid for ages under our feet. 
Another evidence of the providence of the Creator in providing for our wants, 
in storing away these provisions, and ‘in revealing them to us at his own good 
time—at the time of our sorest need—at the time when the track of ‘‘grim- 
visaged war” was marked from seaboard to mountain in characters of “ fire 
and blood.” | 

The first shipments of crude rock were made in 1867—six tons to domestic 
ports, which has increased year after year, the shipments to both foreign and 
domestic ports reaching, in £881, near 300,000 tons crude rock, marketed by 
both the land and water companies. Of the former there are about a dozen 
companies in successful operation. The phosphatic modular stratum varies in 
thickness from three or four inches to three feet, which latter is very rare, the 
average being eight to twelve inches, and when of greater depth, is usually 
only a local accumulation. The yield of a clean dry rock per acre varies, say, 
from 300 to 1,200 tons, averaging about 800 tons to the acre. There has been 
a wide range in price, say, from $4 to $8 a ton, at which latter figure the 
rock is now taken as fast as ready for shipment, and some of the companies 
are said to have their entire products engaged for twelve months ahead. 

The analysis of the rock shows about sixty per cent. phosphate of lime. 

There are six marine phosphate companies, besides about a dozen parties 
working under individual rights. , The largest of these marine companies is 
‘‘ The Coosaw,” which has exclusive rights in a part cf the Coosaw River. An 
idea of the value of the deposits in the bed of this river may be formed from 
the fact that the shares of this company of the par value of $100 have been 
sold at $1,000 each. In addition to the business of mining and exporting the 
crude rock, the manufacture of the raw material into commercial fertilizers has 
increased with a wonderful rapidtty. 

There are now thirteen manufactories of these fertilizers in the City of Charles- 
ton, and new works are being erected every year. ‘The shipments of manufactured 
fertilizers in 1807, by railroads and steamers, amounted to about 12,000 tons, 
all of which were manufactured elsewhere ; while the shipments in 1881 were 
100,000 tons, nine-tenths of which were manipulated by the Charleston fac- 
tories, from the crude rocks mined within a few miles of their works. 

To form an idea of the value of this business, the shares of the companies, 
which a few years ago were offered at 40@70, will now sell for 175@200. 

And the distribution of these fertilizers through the South-Atlantic cotton 
belt is telling wonderfully on the increased production of cotton on the old and 
worn lands of these States, as compared with the rich alluvial soils of the 
West. While the production of cotton has nearly doubled in the last decade, 
the increase far outstripping the increase of population, the greater specific 
increase being in the Atlantic cotton States, which have first felt the influence 
of the phosphates, where the product per acre has almost reached that of Mis- 
sissippi and Texas. And, as time rolls on, the natural fertility of the soil of 
the Western cotton States will be more and more exhausted, while the At- 
lantic States, under the increased use of fertilizers, and consequently better 
tillage, will probably become the largest producer of the staple per acre. And 
this cotton belt of the Atlantic States runs through generally a healthy country, ° 
and also a salubrious climate, where an industrial population from any part of 
the globe can live and enjoy as good health as is accorded to man in other agri- 
cultural sections, and where they can raise, in addition to cotton, the cereals, 
roots and fruits, not to mention the mineral resources of this belt--great coal 
fields, iron beds and gold mines, as well as a vast extent of forests of rare 
and valuable woods, inviting the axe of the pioneer. The development of 
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cotton manufactures in these States in the last decade is another evidence of 
industrial progress. 

In 1880 there were in South Carolina alone about 1,8co looms and about 
93,000 spindles, as against 700 looms and 33,000 spindles in 1870; and it 
is only now, in 1881, that the people are really turning their attention to 
this branch of industry, there being now quite a number of new factories 
building and projected, realizing at last what has been repeatedly urged by 
sagacious writers, that the looms should be brought to the cotton, rather than 
the cotton should be carried to the looms; and great encouragement has been 
given by our State Legislatures to the establishment of cotton and other manu- 
factures, by exempting them (and the capital invested in them) from State, 
county, and municipal taxation for a term of years. 

The South, unquestionably, enjoys great advantages and has made encourag- 
ing progress during the recent years in the manufacture of cotton into cloth 
and yarns of superior quality. 

Wherever a factory has been erected and the manufacture of cotton goods 
has been undertaken, with improved machinery and under the direction of 
experienced operatives, it has paid the owners handsomely and given a fresh 
impulse to industrial activity generally. Southern spinners have some decided 
advantages over their Northern competitors. They get the raw material from 
or very near the producer, and, therefore, at lower cost. The cotton is 
cleaner, and, therefore, there is less waste. The operatives live more cheaply 
than in the North, and are satisfied, therefore, with lessswages. The hours of 
labor are longer; and, lastly, a part of the products can be sold directly from 
the mill, and, therefore, at a saving in the cost of transportation. 

But the most gratifying feature connected with the establishment of factories 
in the South is, that the great bulk of the capital invested has been furnished 
by Southern people. 

Southern capitalists are putting their shoulders to the wheel; diversified 
industries are taking the place of the exclusive cultivation of cotton, and 
Southern money and Southern muscle are moving in new directions. More 
than three-fourths of the capital invested in manufacturing since the war has 
been subscribed by our own people, and new enterprises are opening up the 
way to a grand and brilliant future. The Southern investments encourage 
Northern capital to come into the same field, and the rate of progress is far 
more rapid than if it depended on either Southern savings or Northern capital 
alone. 

And now we cordially invite Northern and Western capitalists to join us in 
the development of these heretofore neglected industrial resources. We 
invite them to new and untrodden fields, in which the pioneers will reap the 
harvests. 

A vote of thanks was offered to Dr. Simonds; and a paper on the growth and 
material development of Texas was then read by the Hon. M. Kopperl, of Texas. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the retiring president, the Hon. Alexander Mitchell, 
was then unanimously passed. Mr. Camp’s resolution was next presented 
favoring the issue of gold notes. It was amended so that the minimum amount 
was $100 instead of $20. As amended it was unanimously passed. A vote 
of thanks to the Committee of Arrangements was passed, and several other 
resolutions were adopted. The Chairman then announced that the next subject 
on the programme was Canadian Banking, upon which Mr. Hague, of Montreal, 
had been specially invited to address the Convention. 

Mr. George Hague, General Manager of the Bank of Canada, at Montreal, 
then read a paper on ‘‘ Banking in Canada,” and several other documents on 
Canadian banking were presented. 

Mr. J. S. Norris, President of the First National Bank of Baltimore, pre- 
sented a paper on the question, ‘‘ Whether a National bank can acquire title 
to a promissory note purchased?” 

communication was then presented from the Hon. George Walker, 
American Consul at Paris, on French finance. Also, several documents from 
Mr. Maillard, agent of the Crédit Lyonnais, of New York, on French finance. 

Mr. Powell, of Michigan, then read a paper on “ Banking in Michigan.” 

A number of other documents and reports were then presented and referred 
to the Executive Council, after which the Convention adjourned s7ne aie. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


[COMPILED FROM THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL. | 


NATIONAL BANK—REMEDY OF STOCKHOLDERS AGAINST DIRECTORS FOR 
Loss—JURISDICTION.—The stockholders of an insolvent National Bank, the 
funds of which have been misappropriated by its cashier, such misappropria- 
tion being resultant from the negligence of the directors, can, in case the bank 
or its receiver refuse to bring such an action, bring an action against the 
directors to recover the loss suffered, and the bank or receiver be made a 
defendant. In such action the Federal courts would not have exclusive juris- 
diction. The fact that the suit relates to the affairs of a National bank does 
not deprive the State courts of jurisdiction. Aank of Bethel v. Pahquiogue 
Bank, 14 Wall. 383; Cooke v. State Bank, 52 N. Y. 96; Brinckerhoff v. Bost- 
wick, 23 Hun. 237. New York Supreme Court, Special Term ( Ist dept. ) 
April 18, 1881. Velson v. Burrows, Opinion by VAN VorsT, J. 


JURISDICTION—OF STATE COURT AS TO NATIONAL BANKS FOR PURPOSES OF 
TAXATION—INJUNCTION.—A National bank may be compelled to disclose the 
names of its depositors, and the amount of their deposits, under the compul- 
sory process of a State court, in order to ascertain whether any money depos- 
ited therein, subject to taxation within the county, has not been duly returned 
for that purpose by the owners. A Federal court cannot, in such case, stay 
the proceedings in the State court by writ of injunction. U. S. Circ. Ct. N. 
D. Ohio, April, 1881. /7zrst National Lank of Youngstown v. Hughes. Opinion 
by BAXTER, C. J. 


BANKS—MAyY RECOVER ON LOAN MADE ULTRA VIRES.—A 6tatute prohibit- 
ing Savings banks from loaning money on the security of names alone, is direc- 
tory to the trustees, and designed for the protection of the depositors, and will 
not prevent a bank from enforcing payment of a promissory note, whether the 
purchase was or was not in conformity with its provisions. The statute was 
designed for the benefit and security of depositors, and it is not to be so con- 
strued as to defeat its own purpose, and enable the makers of negotiable 
paper to set up defences to which they would not be otherwise entitled. od- 
erts v. Lane, 64 Me. 108; National Penberton Bank v. Porter, 125 Mass. 333. 
Maine Supreme Jud. Ct., Feb. 1880. Farmington Savings Bank v. Fall. 
Opinion by BARRows, J., 72 Me. 49. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PAYMENT—EFFECT OF STRANGER TAKING UP 
NoTE.—If one not a party to nor liable upon a note takes it up with his own 
money, the transaction will be deemed a purchase, and not a payment, if such 
was the intention of the parties ; and this is the rule, whatever may have been 
the mode adopted of accomplishing the result. In this case one H, who had 
assumed to pay certain notes secured by a deed of trust on real estate, in 
order to prevent a foreclosure, procured a bank to take up the notes. The 
arrangement was that the bank should take the note of one B with the real 
estate notes as collateral security. B accordingly executed his note and sent 
it to the bank. The holder of the real estate notes also sent them to the 
bank accompanied by a draft on H for the amount due upon them. The 
bank paid the amount, and took the notes. Held, that the transaction 
amounted to a purchase and not to a payment. Citing Hardéeck v. Vanderbilt, 
20 N. Y. 398; White v. Knapp, 8 Paige, 175; Missouri Supreme. Court. 
Swope v. Leffingwell. Opinion by HENRY, J. To appear in 72 Mo, 


SURETY—ONE NOT PAYEE, INDORSING —A person who signs a note 
as “surety” is to be regarded as a joint promisor. Hughes v. Littlefield, 18 
Me. 400. If not being the payee, before the note is transferred to the payee 
he signs his name on the back of the note, he is regarded as an original 
promisor. Woodman v. Boothby, 66 Me. 389. Maine Supreme Judicial Court, 
Dec. 29, 1880. Rice v. Cook, Opinion by APPLETON, C. J. 71 Me. 559. 
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In Guelick v. National State Rank of Burlington, lowa Supreme Court, June 
18, 1881, 9 N. W. Rep. 328, a foreign bill of exchange, payable in New York, 
was deposited with defendant, a National bank at Burlington, Iowa, for col- 
lection. In the usual course of business, it was sent to the correspondent of 
the bank in New York. Proper protest and demand for payment was not 
made by the New York bank, and by reason thereof the drawers and indorsers 
were discharged. The regular course of business, in such cases, was for the 
bank receiving the paper to forward it to its correspondent at the place of 
payment for collection, which course of business was well known to the owner 
of the paper. /7edd, that the bank in New York was a sub. agent employed by 
consent of the principal, and that the superior agent, the bank in Burlington, 
was not responsible for its acts, but the remedy of the owner of the paper was 
directly against the New York ‘bank. The court said: ‘But there is conflict 
in the adjudged cases upon the question of the direct liability of the bank, em- 
ployed as a sub-agent, to the holder of the paper, for negligence or default in 
its collection. The preponderance of the authorities strongly supports the con- 
clusion we have just reached in this case. The following cases are to this 
effect : Dorchester and Milton Bank v. New England Bank, 1 Cush. 177; Fadens 
v. Mercantile Bank, 23 Pick. 330; Laurence V. Stonington Bank, 6 Conn, §21 ; 
East Haddam Bank v. Scovil, 12 id. 303; //yde v. Planters’ Bank, 17 La. 560; 
Baldwin v. Bank of Louisiana, 1 La. Ann. 13; tna lus. Co. v. Alton City 
Bank, 25 Ill. 243; Stacy v. Dane Co. Bank, 12 Wis. 629; Ferman v. Commer- 
cial Bank, 7 How. ( Miss.) 548; Agricultural Bank v. Commercial Bank, 7 Sm. 
& M. 592; Bowling v. Arthur, 34 Miss. 41; Fackson v. Union Bank, 6 Harr. 
& J. 146; Citizens’ “Bank v. Howell, 8 Md. 530; Bank of Washington v. T: 1 
lett, 1 Pet. 25; Mechanics’ Bank v. Earp, 4 Rawle, 384; Bellemire v. U. 
Ba nk, 1 Miles, 173; S. C., 4 Whart. 105; Daly v. Butchers & Drovers’ Bank. 
56 Mo. 94; Smedes v. Bank of Utica, 20 Johns. 373. The following cases hold 
that the bank to whom a bill or note is sent for collection by another bank is 
not the agent of the owner of the paper: Aden v. Merchants’ Bank, 22 Wend. 
215; Downer v. Madison Co, Bank, 6 Hill 648; Montgomery Co, Bank v. Al- 
bany City Bank, 3 Seld. 459; C ommercial Bank v. Union Bank, 1 Kern. 203 ; 
S. C., 19 Barb. 391; Ayrault v. Pacific Bank, 47 N. Y. 570; S.C., 7 Am. Rep. 
489; /ndig v. Nat'l City Bank, 16 Hun. 200; S. C., 80 N. Y. 100; Reeves v. State 
hank of Ohio, 8 Ohio St. 465. ” The Court distinguished Bradstreet v. Everson, 
72 Penn. St. 124; S. C., 13 Am, Rep. 665; Lewes v. Peck, 10 Ala. 142; and 
Pollard v. Rowland, 2 Blackf. 22. Bank of Louisville v, First National Bank 
of Knoxville, 8 Baxt. 101, is in harmony with the principal case. 


In First National Bank of Peterborough v. Childs, Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, April, 1881, 4 Mass. L. Rep., July 20, 1881, it was held that usurious 
interest paid to a National bank on a loan may be set off or recouped in a 
suit by the bank on the note. The Court said: ‘*The taking of excessive or 
usurious interest made the note imperative as to all the interest which it carries 
by its terms, by virtue of a law in force throughout the United States. The 
forfeiture of interest may be availed of in an action on the note, by way of 
defence. Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank v. Dearing, S.C., 91 U.S. 29, S&S. C., 
Thomp. N. B. Cas, 117. In the case cited, the suit was ‘in the State where 
the usurious interest was taken. But there is no reason for holding that, when 
the suit is in another State, the same defence is not open. There is nothing 
in Burnet v. National Bank, 98 U.S. 555; S. C., Browne’s Nat. Bk. Cas. 18, 
which is inconsistent with the doctrine in the case last above cited. The for- 
feiture of the interest can be availed of in an action in the State court as well 
as in the United States court. We are of opinion that, as the reserving or 
taking of unlawful interest avoids the note, so far as interest is concerned, the 
defence is open to the defendant in any action brought to recover the amount 
of the note, though it be more than two years after the unlawful taking of 
interest. The statute does not fix a limit of two years within which such 
defence must be availed of. It limits the time within which an action may be 
maintained to recover twice the amount of unlawful interest paid to two years, 
But that is an entirely different matter from the defence of usury in an action 
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on the note.” It is true that in the first case above cited the bank was 
allowed ‘‘to recover the principal of the note sued upon, less the amount of 
the interest unlawfully reserved.” But in the latter case, without expressly 
overruling the former, it was distinctly held that neither the usurious interest 
paid could be set off, nor could twice the amount thereof be recovered by way 
of counter claim. The Court said: ‘‘ The remedy given by the statute for the 
wrong is a penal suit. To that the party aggrieved must resort. He can have 
redress in no other form or mode of procedure.” The latter doctrine has been 
accepted on the authority of the latter case by the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court, in first Nat. Bk. of Clarion v. Gruber, 87 Penn. St. 465; S C, 
Browne’s Nat. Bk. Cas. 395; and by the New York Court of Appeals, upon 
reargument in Nat. Bk. of Auburn v. Lewis, 81 N. Y. 15, modifying the rule 
as laid down by that Court in the same case, 75 N. Y. 516; S. C., 31 Am. 
Rep. 484; Browne's Nat. Bk. Cas. 305, in accordance with the decision in 
the Barnet case. In the Zewzs case the Court said: ‘‘In accordance with a 
well-settled principle, we must follow and stand by its decision upon the main 
question determined, that in an action brought to recover the amount of a 
promissory note discounted by a National bank, it cannot be set up by way of 
counter claim or set-off that the bank in discounting a series of notes, the 
proceeds of which were used to pay other notes, knowingly took and was paid 
a,greater rate of interest than that allowed by law, and that the remedy in 
such a case is an action of debt to recover back twice the amount paid.” 
It would seem therefore that the principal decision is erroneous. In JA/on/- 
teau Nat. Bk. v. Miller, Missouri Supreme Court, April, 1881, 11 Rep. 847, 
it was held, in conformity also to the /arnet case, that where the usurious 
interest has been stipulated for, but not paid, the bank can recover only the 
sum lent. 


BAILMENT—PLEDGE OF NEGOTIABLE PAPER—RIGHTS OF PLEDGEE.—The 
pledgee of commercial paper, in the absence of any power of sale by con- 
tract, cannot sell such paper, but it is his duty to collect the same, and apply 
enough of the proceeds to pay his debt, and return the balance to the pledgor. 
If the pledgee of a promissory note, under a power of sale conferred on him, 
makes a dona fide sale to one capable of buying, the sale will pass the title 
to the note beyond the pledgor’s reach, although it is sold for less than there 
is due upon the same. Where the maker of a note pledged for a debt by the 
payee negotiates with the pledgee for its purchase at the amount due the lat- 
ter, which is much less than the face of the note, and the maker is informed 
of the time of the sale, while the pledgor is not, and the maker becomes the 
purchaser at a formal public sale, and receives the note, this will not be 
regarded such a sale as the law requires, but rather as a compromise between 
the pledgee and the maker of the note. The pledgee of a note has the right 
to cellect the same of the maker, but not to compromise with him, and take 
less than is due on the note. There may be cases where the debt is not well 
secured that the pledgee may take less than is due, and surrender the note, 
but he cannot do this where the debt is well secured. See Union Trust Co. 
v. Aigdon, 93 Ul. 458; Illinois Sup. Court, May 14, 1881. Zimpleman v. 
Veeter. Opinion by Craic, J. (98 Ill. 613.) 


NATIONAL BANK—Usury BY—RENEWAL Notes —Interest in excess of ‘he 
legal rate, received by a National bank, although taken in the renewal of a 
series of notes, cannot be applied by way of set-off or payment in a suit upon 
the last of the series. In such case, however, the bank cannot recover the 
illegal interest, although such interest has been finally incorporated in notes 
bearing legal rates, Neither can the bank recover any interest upon such 
renewal notes from the date the interest has been reduced to the legal rate. 
Barnett vy. National Bank, 98 VU. 5S. 555; Peter v. Beverly, 10 Pet. 533; She 
Kimball, 3 Wall. 37; Walker v. Bank of Washington, 3 How. 62; Campbell 
v, Sloan, 62 Penn, St. 481; First National Bank of Uniontown v. Stauffer, 1 
Fed. Rep. 188. U. S. Circ. Court, W. D. Pennsylvania, May 10, 1881. 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Mercer vy. Hoagland, Opinion by ACHESON, 
D. J. (7 Fed. Rep. 161.) 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—FRAUD AS A DEFENCE—ORDER OF EVIDENCE, — 
When the maker of a negotiable note proves that the instrument had its origin 
in fraud, or was fraudulently put in circulation, it is incumbent upon the holder, 
before he can recover, to prove that he received it dexa fide, before maturity 
and for value. The proper order of proof in such cases is for the plaintiff, 
after defendant has offered his evidence of fraud, to meet it by evidence of 
bona fides on his part He is not required, however, to prove that he had no 
knowledge of the specific facts which impeach its original validity ; but may 
make general proof that he received it before due, dona fide and for value. 
[t will then be for defendent to prove that plaintiff had actual notice of the 
specific facts ; and if he fails in this plaintiff must recover. Citing //ami/ton v. 
Marks, 63 Mo. 167; Daniel on Neg. Znsir., §§ 815, 819. Missouri Sup. Court. 
FJuhnson Vv McMurray. Opinion by Houcu, J. (To appear in 72 Mo. Rep.) 





THE CANADIAN BANKING SYSTEM. 


Subjoined is a comparative table of the reports of the banks of Ontario 
and Quebec for the last two months: 


























May 31, 1881. Fune 30, 1881. 
 C... os wdaceareneawoneuaas $52,891,045 .. $52,899,012 
ce 22,630,758 .. 23,108, 362 
PIE, vadcecnassnnseeeneses s 73,525,008 .. 77,078,205 
Government deposits............e.e000- 9,273,724 «- 9,459,909 
Rs os ccs os ane ewndonbiamkere 3,093,233 -- 4,032,254 
SN CR icedetdosseneedweeonen 490,423... 248,993 

We HDi kates ccccncwcescns 109,013,751 + 113,927,834 
i Ci Pi ccctcncetsecchesuneees 4,906,385 .. 5,424,291 
EPPO POE IE TT Ee 10,074,838 .. 10,018,665 
Notes and cheques on other banks...... 4,306,525 .. 6,063,137 
Due from other banks................. 27,518,615... 28,039,429 
Government debt and public securities. . 3,228,403... 3,527,925 
ee ND. DEOOR. .. cncccsceeeseeoss 114,687,508 .. 115,904,474 
i ahah dcee eee hi wlan 10,278,719 .. 10,805,233 

5 Se RI a $ 175,057,995 .. $179,842,768 


On these figures the Canadian Spectator remarks that ‘*the most striking 
feature in these returns is the continued expansion in the public deposits. 
The increase was more than three and a-half million dollars in the month 
of June, a striking commentary on the ‘scarce money’ cry that: was so largely 
used during that month to depress bank ‘stocks. The amount of the public’s 
money in the hands of the banks was $77,078,205, exclusive of Government 
deposits, a sum seven millions and a quarter in excess of the amount of twelve 
months ago, which was also in excess of that the previous June (1879), by 
more than eleven millions of dollars; being an increase of eighteen and a-half 
millions of dollars in two years, an amount nearly equal to the sum total of 
all the bank deposits in the year 1863. These figures point to another reduc- 
tion in the rate of interest on money at no distant day. The loans to the 
public continue steadily to advance. These are now $ 116,000,000 in round 
figures as against $94,000,000 a year ago; a fact that, while it suggests cau- 
tion, speaks volumes as to the increased activity in business. Other changes 
are unimportant. All eyes are anxiously turned upon the condition of the 
growing crops. Indications so far are favorable. Two or three weeks of 
bright, sunshiny weather would probably secure usta fair average yield, while 
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the late rains have done much to increase the produce of our dairies, especially 
the cheese crop.” 

Our cotemporary adds very judiciously that *‘the condition of the banks 
and its bearing upon the question of trade and the prosperity of the country 
are matters of the very highest importance not only to the proprietors of 
the banks, but to the general public. By a careful scrutiny of the changes 
that take place from month to month, and from year to year the thoughtful 
merchant and investor are enabled to adjust their operations more in accord- 
ance with the general tendencies of trade than they could possibly do without 
the knowledge that the published returns afford. The value of these returns 
is, therefore, very great. This will be understood more perfectly by supposing 
that the information were not made public. If none but those connected with 
the banks were possessed of the information as to the condition of the deposit, 
circulation, and loan accounts, it can readily be conceived that with that knowl- 
edge exclusively their own, they could manipulate matters at their own pleasure, 
to their own profit, and to the detriment of all outside of the charmed circle, 
Happily, however, the information is free to all, and many of the banks go 
even further than the requirements’ of the law and publish in the daily papers 
in advance of the official Gazette the general result of their business from month 
to month. The practice is an admirable one—not only do the banks adopting 
it invite constant criticism, but they often give to the public earlier information 
on subjects of the most vital importance to every member of the business 
community as well as tu their own shareholders.” 

Several statistical and historical papers on Canadian banking were presented 
at the Niagara Falls Convention. Those of Mr. George Hague, Mr. John 
Gault and Mr. C. H. Sorley were very suggestive and attracted considerable 
notice. In the last-named paper we find the following interesting sketch of 
the progress of the banking system of the Dominion since 1863: 

‘*The system of banking pursued in Canada is more nearly allied to that of 
Scotland than to that of any other country. All the banks, properly so called, 
are ‘ Banks of Issue,’ and nearly all have a large number of branches or agen- 
cies in addition to the parent or head office, both head offices and branches 
transacting all the different kinds of banking business. They discount com- 
mercial paper, make advances on grain and other agricultural produce, on 
lumber and on other merchandise, buy and sell foreign exchange, issue notes 
and receive deposits. They give no security to the Government or otherwise 
for their bank-note issues, but these are a first lien on their assets, and the 
only legal limit to their powers of issue is the somewhat arbitrary, but still 
convenient one, that it shall not exceed the amount of the paid-up capital. 
Leaving out of account the Savings banks, private banks and trust companies, 
which are, however, numerous and wealthy, this paper will concern itself ex- 
clusively with the joint-stock banks, devoting themselves to the functions of 
general banking, and, for convenience, to those only which have their head 
offices in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, which form a large majority 
of the whole number. There are at present twenty-four such banks, with 
about two hundred and seventy agencies, having an aggregate paid-up capital 
of $52,891,009, or, an average of $2,204,000 to each. The smallest being 
La Banque de St. Jean, of St. Hyacinthe, in the Province of Quebec, with 
a capital of $224,820, and the largest, the Bank of Montreal, of Montreal, 
in the same Province, with a capital of $12,000,000. The Bank of Mon- 
treal is one of the largest banking establishments in the world, having, m 
addition to its capital, a surplus of $5,000,000. The banks having their head 
offices in the Provinces of the Dominion, other than Ontario and Quebec, 
number about fifteen, with an aggregate capital of some $6,500,000. 

‘‘ Banking is not entirely free. The banks are required to make elaborate 
returns to Government, to keep forty per cent. of their cash reserve in Govern- 
ment legal-tender notes, and the shareholders of nearly all are liable for the 
debts of the bank to the extent of twice the amount of their paid-up capital. 
The returns to Government have been. at each renewal of the bank charters, 
made more stringent, with the intention on the part of the Government to 
add to the safety of banking. How far this has contributed to that result is 
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not very evident. Prior to the year 1855, returns were not furnished to the 
Government, and no failures of consequence took place. After 1855, returns 
were required, and before 1871 three extensive failures occurred—two of old 
established banks, and one of a younger institution, besides three or four short- 
lived banks which had sprung up under the laws then existing. By an Act 
passed in 1871, a radical change was made, elaborate returns to Government 
of the condition of the banks were required, which, it was confidently 
expected by a sanguine legislature, would establish banking on an impregnable - 
basis. Under the operation of this law, new banks were established, and old 
established banks increased their capital. The capital paid up on the 31st of 
December, 1870, just before the new act came into effect, was $ 30,500,000, 
and by the close of the year 1876, that amount had been increased to 
$ 62,090,693, an increase of more than one hundred per cent. in six years. 
But no less than six large banks, nearly one-fourth of the whole number, with 
their branches and agencies, failed during the eight years following the pass- 
ing of the Act of 1871, and nearly nine millions of banking capital, about 
one-seventh of the whole amount, were wiped out of existence in the four 
years succeeding 1876, under the operation of the same Act. But it must not 
be supposed, although the record seems so disastrous, that the public lost by 
these failures. The losses to the public were infinitesimal. Outside of the 
failure of the Bank of Upper Canada, and the few short-lived concerns before 
alluded to, whose capital was small, and whose operations were unimportant, 
the losses to the public by Canadian banking have been practically zz/, the suf- 
ferers having been the shareholders of the banks. In this way banking has been 
made safe, the losses having been transferred from commerce to the proprie- 
tors of the banks themselves, many of them ayed persons, widows, minors and 
wards, who have had to bear the burden. Whether the safety of banking has 
not been dearly purchased at such a cost, is for philosophers to determine. 
‘*The progress of banking in Canada, in other respects, has been eminently 
satisfactory. The bank-note circulation has almost uninterruptedly increased. 
I append a statement since 1863. From 1863 to 1870 the circulation was 
interfered with by the presence of large quantities of American silver, which 
had been driven out of the United States by the suspension of specie pay- 
ments. It is estimated that not less than $12,000,000 of that money were 
in circulation at one time in Canada. Notwithstanding this, the bank note 
circulation increased from $9,780,343, in 1863, to $11,253,929, in 1866, the 
year which witnessed the abrogation of our last reciprocity treaty with the 
United States. In the following year the Canadian Government commenced 
the issue of legal tenders, and the bank-note circulation fell to $9,078,000. 
In 1870, however, the Government took active measures to expel the American 
silver, and were so_ successful that in that year the bank-note circulation 
reached, on 31st December, $17,829,414—an increase of one hundred per 
cent. on the previous year. From this point it continued to increase until 
the close of 1874, when it stood at $25,412,321. Then began ‘the winter 
of our discontent.’ The circulation steadily dropped from this point, with 
minor fluctuations, to $14,836,589 in July, 1879, its lowest point since 1870. 
Then it commenced to recover, and in November, 1880, it again reached 
$ 25,000,000 (a surprising recovery in sixteen months), closing the year 1880 
at $24,500,000, and standing, on the 31st May of the current year, at 
$ 22,630,758—a figure beyond what it has ever reached in the same month in 
any previous year. Our bank-note currency is perhaps the most useful part of 
our banking system. It is eminently elastic, and thoroughly suited to the 
wants of a community, one of whose largest interests is its agriculture. By 
it the means for moving the crops are—even in the most depressed times— 
always automatically, and therefore cheaply, supplied, without interfering with 
other interests or raising the rate of interest. The circulation usually reaches 
its highest point just after harvest, the difference between the highest and 
lowest points in the year being, on the average, $6,000,coo—a variation of 
about one-third of the minimum, and one-fourth of the maximum, amount—and 
the loans to the public are invariably expanded and contracted in sympathy 
with the expansion and contraction of the circulation.” 
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DEPOSITS AND 


OFFICES IN THE 


PROVINCES OF ONTARIO AND QUEBEC, 

'atd-up Note Deposits, Loans to the 
Vear. capital. circulation, Public. public, current, 
1863.. Average for the us $25,824,909 . $9,783,343 —_ 209,697 $ 43,306, 113 
1864... W u 25,934,225 9,376,124 23,687,017 45,749,725 
1865.. 4 W W 20,849,774 8,925,137 26,051,133 44, 152,063 
1866.. " " 27,384,054 11,253,929 27,695,354 44,392,000 
1867.. " W 27,709,847 %9,078,000 28,953,392 49,636,046 
1868. . " n u 27,223,262 8,525,152 31,608,877 48,809,679 
1869.. u w , 28,217,264 8,800,235 38,002,232 53,348,937 
1870.. On 31st December... 30,500,430 . +17,829,414 50,212,200 63,344,917 
i871.. W -- 38,542,026 . 22,919,342 475393533! 80,391,443 
1872.. a u 47,282,760 24,930,382 49, 363,820 107 1334;035 
1873... 4 W 53,191,924 25,715,542 52,589,270 116,699, 7. 
1874.. wm " 58,458,622 25,412,321 63,588,772 132, 103,467 
1875.. wu " 61,270,220 20,831,000 64,575,049 . $133,186, 112 
1876. . “ u 62,092,693 20,735,750 59,267,865 125,836, 187 
1877.. 4 " 58,725,778 19,574,452 57,636,283 123,821,022 
1878.. 4 W 58,098,996 19, 186,300 60,023,032 . 117,395,915 
1879.. 4 " 54,036,740 19,891,211 62,395,323 109,971,211 
1880.. 4 u ++ 535338428 24,539,158 72,520,272 . § 99,411,814 
1881. On 31st May......... 52,891,046 22,630,758 73,525,008 115,904,474 


* In 1867 the Government commenced to issue paper money in competition with the banks, 
+ During this year the Government exported the bulk of the American silver in circulation; 
hence the stimulus to banking. 
The highest point touched by the loans during this year was $ 142,712,435. 
' And the lowest point was in May, 1880, when loans had been reduced to $93,946,692. 





NEW LAW OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


The following new law was enacted in order to place Mutual Benefit Socie- 
ties on a firm basis. It is of especial interest as regards Bank Clerks’ Mutual 
Benefit Associations, and its passage has been partly effected by the persistent 
efforts of Mr. J. C. Parsons, of the Chemical National Bank, and others : 


AN ACT CONCERNING CHARITABLE, BENEVOLENT AND BENEFICIARY ASSO- 
CIATIONS, SOCIETIES AND CORPORATIONS, 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assenbly, do 
enact as follows - 

SECTION 1. All associations and _ societies, whether voluntary or _incor- 
porated under the laws of this State, or of any other State or Territory of the 
United States or the District of Columbia, doing business in this State, which 
heretofore have or hereafter may issue any certificate to, or have made or may 
make any promise or agreement with their members whereby upon the decease, 
or sickness, or other physical disability of a member, any money or other benefit, 
charity, relief or aid is to be paid, provided or rendered to such member, or 
to others dependent upon him, or beneficiary designated by him, which money, 
benefit, charity, relief or aid are derived from voluntary donations or from 
admission fees, dues and assessments collected or to be collected from the 
members thereof and interest and accretions thereon, and which funds and the 
business operations of which associations or incorporatious are limited. to such 
benevolent or charitable uses, shall be subjected only to the provisions of this 
act as hereinafter specified. 

SECTION 2. Every such association or society shall, on or before the. first 
day of March of each year, make and file with the superintendent of the insur- 
ance department of this State, a report of their operations during the year 
ending on the thirty-first day of December, immediately preceding, which shall 
include the number of members then existing, the number who have become 
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members during such year, the number whose membership has terminated 
from any cause, and the cause thereof, the total receipts and sources thereof, 
the total expenditures and objects thereof. Such reports shall be upon blank 
forms to be provided by such superintendent, and shall be verified under oath 
by the duly authorized officers of such associations, and shal! be published, or 
the substance thereof, in his annual report by such superintendent, who shall 
be entitled to receive therefor, from each of such associations at the time of 
filing their annual report, a sum equal to one dollar for each one hundred 
members or fraction thereof, not exceeding the sum of twenty-five dollars from 
any association. And no other charge shall be made or fee collected from 
such associations or societies by such department for any purpose whatsoever, 
nor shall any deposit of securities with the superintendent be required from 
such associations or societies. Any association or society refusing or neglecting 
to make such report and payment may, upon the suit of any citizen of this 
State, be enjoined by the Supreme Court from carrying on any business until 
such report and payment shall be made, and until the costs of such action be 
paid. 

SECTION 3. Every such association or society now doing business within 
this State shall, on or before the first day of July, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-one, and every such association hereafter commencing business 
within this State shall, before doing business therein, designate some place 
within this State as the principal office in this State of such association, and 
some person residing in the same city, village or town where such office is 
located, as a person upon whom service of legal proceedings and papers may 
be made, as upon such association, such designations to be made by an instru- 
ment under the hand of the president and secretary of such association, filed 
in the office of the superintendent of the insurance department of this State. 
If the person designated as above provided shall die or remove from such 
place, another person shall be appointed in his place within thirty days. No- 
tice of any change of the office of such association, or any new or different 
designation of a person upon whom service may be made as above provided, 
shall, under the hand of such president and secretary be filed with the super- 
intendent aforesaid, within thirty days after such change or new designation 
is made. Upon failure to comply with any of the provisions of this section, 
such association shall cease to do business in this State until compliance there- 
with, and any officer, agent or representative of such association who shall 
collect any moneys or issue any certificate in carrying on said business, after 
failure to comply with these requirements, shall be liable to punishment as 
hereinafter provided. 

SECTION 4. No such association or society, except such as are now doing 
business within this State, shall commence business therein until it has received 
from the superintendent of the insurance department a certificate of authority, 
a duplicate of which shall be filed in the office of said superintendent. It 
shall be the duty of said superintendent to refuse certificate to any company 
when, in his judgment, such refusal will best promote the public interests. 

SECTION 5. All such associations and societies together with their books, 
papers and vouchers, shall -be subject to visitation and inspection by the super- 
intendent of the insurance department, or such person or persons as he may 
designate. If said superintendent shall be of the opinion that such association 
or society should be restrained from doing business he shall report the same 
with the facts upon which such opinion is based to the Attorney-General, whose 
duty it shall be, if he shall be of the opinion that the facts warrant such 
report, to apply to the Supreme Court, at a special term thereof within the 
judicial district in which the principal place of business of such association or 
society within this State is located, for an order requiring the officers of such 
association or society to show cause at a reasonable time and place within such 
district why such association or society should not be restrained from continuing 
to transact business, with power to the said court to adjourn the hearing 
thereof, from time to time, not exceeding, however, sixty days in the aggre- 
gate. Such associations or societies shall be entitled to be heard and to a 
trial by jury of the facts stated in said report, and to examine papers and 
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witnesses under oath in the usual mode of trials of actions, and the verdict of 
said jury shall be conclusive upon the propriety of restraining such continuance 
of business upon such report and opinion, And judgment shall be entered 
upon such verdict in the same manner as in ordinary actions under the Code 
of Civil Procedure. 

SECTION 6, Nothing in this act contained shall be construed to apply to 
any corporation, company or society incorporated under the life-insurance laws 
of this or any other State, Territory or country. 

**SECTION 7. Any officer or agent of any such association or society, whose 
duty it is to make any report or: perform any act as provided in this act, who 
shall neglect or refuse to comply with any of the provisions of this act in 
respect thereto, or who shall make in any report or statement aforesaid any 
false or fraudulent statement, and any person who shall act within this State 
as agent, solicitor or collector for any such association or society, which shall 
have failed, neglected or refused to comply with the provisions of this act, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than one hundred dollars nor more than five hun- 
dred dollars, or by imprisonment in a county jail of not less than ten days nor 
more than one year, or both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of 
the court. 

SECTION 8. The report to the superintendent of the insurance department 
shall be in lieu of all other reports required by any general law under which 
said associations or societies are or may. be incorporated. 

SECTION g This act shall take effect immediately. 





THE FOREIGN DEMAND FOR OUR BREADSTUFFS.—Opinions differ very widely 
as to the probable demand for our breadstuffs abroad this year. It is argued 
in Jondon and Paris by some of the bankers heavily interested in interna- 
tional transactions, that the demand of Europe for grain outside its own 
boundaries during the next year will be lighter than it has been for three 
or four years past. The deficiencies in parts of England, Germany, and some 
other countries, are to be supplied from the crops of Southern Russia and 
those of Austro-Hungary, both of which are now known to be abundant, 
although from Russia the earlier reports were that the quantity of land sown 
to grain was small, but the grain good. For Austro-Hungary the yield is 
as good as it was in 1877, making a large surplus available for export. The 
estimates for export are 3,500,000 quintals of wheat, 1,000,000 of rye, and 
from 400,090 to 509,000 of rape, which at present prices would represent a 
money gain to Austria of $25,000,000. But there is in addition an exportable 
surplus of oats, barley and maize, which, it is believed, will add to this sum 
a gain of some $25,000,000 more. 

FALLING RENTS IN ENGLAND.—A recent return, compiled by a Mr. Sturge, 
shows that in sixteen English counties agricultural affairs are practically under 
water. In Lincolnshire land can be had if the tenant will only keep down 
the taxes. In Huntingdon, on marsh land, with no clay, the old occupants 
remain in possession without rent. In Shropshire some farms cannot be let at 
any price. One parish in South Warwickshire returns six hundred acres let, 
out of three thousand. Northampton, Hertfordshire and Wiltshire, all echo 
the same story, and even in Sussex one owner has five thousand acres unlet. 
To realize what this means we must remember that nearly all the estates are 
incumbered in various ways for a half or two-thirds of their value This leaves 
not much more than a third of the income available, out of which all taxes 
not paid by the tenant have to be met. . . . The fall in rents has wiped 
out the ostensible owner entirely, and the returns are insufficient to meet 
even the interest on the incumbrances. To whom are the incumbrances due? 
Chiefly to the trustees of wills and settlements for the benefit of the same 
class, the dower of their widows and trusts for their younger children. As a 
class they have clung to the land, preferring it as an investment even to 
consols. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. LIABILITY FOR FORGED SIGNATURES. 


A purchases from a bank a New York check, paying for it with another 
draft on New York, which proves to be forged. The bank discovering the 
forgery before their check is presented, stops its payment. The bank’s check 
is transferred to another party ( probably the same man under another name), 
then by him to a firm in Chicago, and by them to a bank. It goes to New 
York and is regularly protested. 

The Chicago firm now holds the check and demands payment on the ground 
that they are innocent purchasers. Qwery. Can the Chicago firm be required to 
establish the title of the second indorser to the check, and on failure to do so, 
can the issuing bank be made liable to them for the money? Can the issuing 
bank assume that the fist indorsement, or certainly one of them, is forged ; 
and, on the failure of the holder to establish their genuineness, be released 
from liability on the check ? 

REPLY.—The answer to this inquiry depends upon the way in which the 
check has been indorsed. The holders must prove their title to the check 
before they will be entitled to recover from the drawer; but, if the indorse- 
ment of the payee was a blank indorsement, they may strike out the name of 
the second indorser and derive their title directly from the payee ; whereas, if 
the payee’s indorsement was special to the party, who appears to be the second 
indorser, then the holders must prove their title thruugh that indorser. The 
drawer, therefore, is entitled to call upon the holders to prove either one or 
both the indorsements. Upon making such proof, of course the holders will 
be entitled to collect the amount of the check if they are innocent purchasers, 
and the check was not “stale’’ when they took it. 


II. Lost CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. 


We issue certificate of deposit to A, who writes us from a distant city, a 
few days after, that he has been robbed of it, and requests that we issue 
duplicate for same. We refuse to do so without indemnifying bond. This he 
refused to give—in fact, could not give satisfactory bond. He brought suit 
against us to recover, and obtained judgment for amount of certificate and 
costs, which we have paid, taking his receipt in full. - 

Will you please inform us whether this will release us from obligation on 
the certificate--we holding his affidavit that it passed out of his hands 
without his indorsement ? 

REPLY.—Assuming that the certificate of deposit issued by the inquirer was 
a negotiable instrument, we do not understand upon. what principles any court 
could have given judgment upon it, without first requiring the loser to give a 
bond of indemnity. If it is true that the certificate passed out of the deposi- 
tor’s hands without indorsement, of course the bank is free from further liability 
on account of it; but if the affidavit is false, and the certificate has been indorsed 
by the depositor, and has come into the hands of an innocent purchaser for 
value, the bank may be obliged to pay it over again. The depositor’s affidavit 
is no particular protection to the bank. 
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II, DUPLICATE CHECKS. 

A (with fraudulent intent ) purchases from a bank a bill of exchange and 
holds it for a month or two, goes back to the bank and asks for a duplicate, 
representing the original as lost; A negotiates the duplicate to B and sells 
the original to C some months afterwards. The bank on which the bill of 
exchange is drawn pays the duplicate, and declines payment on the original, 
Can C recover from the bank issuing the drafts? 

RupLy.—Yes. Unless, possibly, the delay in the presentment of the original 
draft may furnish a defence to the drawer, which is a point worth considering, 
(See Daniel on Neg. Insts., § 465 ct seg., § 1,632 et seg.) This case illustrates 
one of the difficulties attending the issuing of duplicate drafts and checks, 
When it is done, a sufficient indemnity against loss by being afterwards 
obliged to pay the original should always be insisted upon. A few banks (in 
the South especially) make it a rule to draw their drafts ‘second (or dupli- 
cate ) unpaid,” following the custom which’ prevails in drawing foreign: bills of 
exchange. If a similar precaution had been taken in this case, the present 
difficuity would have been avoided. 


ows - 2 
a 





AGGREGATES OF CITY AND TOWN Bonpbs,—The Census Bureau has just 
issued a report of the amount of bonded and other debts of cities and towns 
containing 7,500 or more inhabitants each. The 311 cities and towns of this 
class, having an aggregate population of 11,596,558, are reported as owing 
debts, less sinking funds, of $ 593,344,418, which is an average of $51.17 to 
each inhabitant. This debt amounts in the gross to $ 682,096,420, which bears 
interest at the following rates and in the following sums: 











‘Rate. Bonds. Annual interest. 
Wvcceccecnsacececasevevceesss $ 6,404,145 ver $640,414 50 
Qecce recs esesesecescesseseves 11,co0o ae ggo oo 
Disdieacdeenreeedbeeneesenuaws 19,818,953 eins 1,585,519 24 
| EPP TT re TT Ce TTT or 356,500 1460 26,737 50 
D BED, ccccocsecocesvcvesesess 16,903, 550 Por 1,233,959 15 
NPT ST SET TOT TET Tree Te 189,689,451 iene 13,278,261 57 
iin csceckataecesnaecavesnseeees 1,174,232 iad 76,331 58 
ti wediteaCeeaeeeN ee shaees 306, 543,449 ens 18,392,606 94 
Died eds > éseeeecederesses os 386,000 re 21,230 00 
. POVETTTTELT LETT LETT eEETee 98,650,791 ieee 4,932,539 55 
eR cénweesseesbvenwenne ee eae 4,088, 150 aie 210,966 75 
7 RP Er er er ae 21,462,435 wee 858,497 40 
ide aie ee vee bee se cbt I 3, 504,900 wae 472,071 50 
Urepec a 2,502,804 cae 
SE $ 682,096, 460 er $ 41,730,722 68 


The average rate of interest is 6.118 per cent., or a little less than 6%, and 
the average annual interest for each inhabitant of the municipalities is $ 3.60 
There are cities in twenty-one States that are paying 10 per cent., the largest 
sums being in Missouri, $1,267,225; in Texas, $1,134,200; in Illinois, 
$715,130, and in Michigan, $ 508, 270, these four owing more than one-half of 
the whole debt bearing that rate of interest. Of the debt at 8 per cent., Ohio 
cities owe $4,318,923; Virginia, $3,679,901; Michigan, §1, 822, 300, and 
[llinois, $1,329,425. Ohio also owes $13,567,000 at 7,%, per cent., 
$ 10,734,267 at 7 per cent., and only $273,000 at a lower rate than 6 per 
cent. There is no New England or New York city that pays interest above 7 
per cent. Of the total debts of all the cities in the country about $51,000,000 
were contracted before 1860. During the eight following years about 
$ 87,000,000 more were added. From 1868 to 1874, both years inclusive, the 
enormous sum of 327,000,000 was added, being an average of nearly 
$ 47,000,000 a year, From 1875 to the middle of 1880 the additions were 
$ 188,000,000, or about $34,000,000 a year. The largest class of debt is that 
for water, aggregating $ 144,797,828, or nearly one-fourth of the whole. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Our EXPporRTS AND THEIK MOVEMENTs.—The weekly Custom-House return 
of the exports of domestic products from the port of New York showed the 
largest total in money value for any one week thus far in 1881. The figures 
are $9,238,094, against $6,606,939 last week, and $7,274,272 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. The total exports from January 1 to August 23, were 
$ 253,868,035, against $ 258,593,016 for the same period last year. Of the 
past week’s exports nearly $2,000,000 went to Liverpool, $900,000 to London, 
$635,758 to Hull, $537,126 to Antwerp, $382,364 to Glasgow and $ 317,616 
to Havre. 

The receipts of corn at Chicago this month will probably foot np a larger 
total than ever before. The largest receipts heretofore were in August, 1880, 
when they amounted to 12,434,267 bushels. The receipts thus far this month 
reach 11,551,751 bushels, and estimating the receipts for the remaining five 
days at 550,000 bushels a day, the aggregate will be swelled to $ 14,301,751 
bushels for the month, For the past five days the receipts have averaged 
625,000 bushels a day. The canal grain shipments have been as follows per 
week on the average for the six weeks before and the eight weeks since the 
fifteen-cent rate was made, and for the week ending August 12 last: 











—--1881.— 7 
Per cent. 
By canaé, By rat. by rail. 
Average to Jume 17........cee0. 1,673,685  .. [,159,400 .. 41.0 
Average since June 17........... 1,074,718 - 1,973,295 i 64.7 
Week ending August 12......... 924,100... 1,632,800 .. 66. 
--——_—- 1880, — | 
FAVORS 00 FUR 89.0 ccccccccces 2,671,689 —«.. 1,280,289 .. 32.4 
Average since June 17........... ek: ee 1,772,030 .. 44.0 
Week ending August 12......... 2,735,205... 1,158,700. 40.0 


These figures show a large gain in canal receipts and a small one in rail 
receipts over the previous week, but with that exception they are the smallest 
since the fifteen-cent rate was made. On the average, canal shipments have 
been 749,585 bushels a week less, and rail shipments 526,600 bushels more 
since the fifteen-cent rate was made than they were before. 


Our CoTTon PRoDUCTION.—-The census report on the production of cotton 
in the United States in 1879 shows that the six leading cotton States were 
Mississippi, with 955,800 bales from 2,093,000 acres; Georgia, with 814,400 
bales from 2,617,000 acres; Texas, with 803,600 bales from 2,173,000 acres ; 
Alabama, with 699,000 bales from 2,330,000 acres; Arkansas, with 608,000 
bales from 1,042,000 acres; and South Carolina, 522,000 bales from 1,364,000 
acres. Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, Florida, Missouri, Indian Terri- 
tory and Virginia come next, in the order given, and Kentucky is last with 
1,367 bales from 2,667 acres. 


INCREASED RAILROAD EARNINGS--During the month of July forty-seven 
roads report aggregate gross earnings of $17,954,311 against $ 15,354,850 for 
the same month of 1880, an increase of $2,599,461. The mileage of these 
forty-seven roads was 31,424 in July, 1880, and 35,111 in July, 1881. Forty- 
five roads show for the first seven months of this vear gross earnings to the 
amount of $ 114,741,590, against $96,884,601 for the corresponding period of 
1880, an increase of $ 17.856,989. 


POPULATION STATISTICS..—The total population of the country, classified 
according to color, is as follows: White, 43,404,876; colored, 6,577,151 ; 
Asiatics, 105,717; North-American Indians, 65,122; total, 50,152,866. In this 
computation, it should be stated the ‘‘Indians not taxed ”—that is, Indians in 
tribal relations under the care of the Government—are not included, their 
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number not yet having been ascertained. There are in the country nearly one 
million more males than females. The males number 25,520,582, and the 
females 24,632,284. There are to every 100,000 native born 15.359 foreign- 
born persons against 16,875 in 1870. 


NATIONAL BANK REORGANIZATION.—The First National Bank of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., which was established by William H. English nineteen years ago, 
and whose charter expires in a few months, has been reorganized in such a 
manner as to cause no hiatus. This is the first United States depository to 
make this change, the Treasury Department giving its consent. The new insti- 
tution begins to-day with clean books, 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF MExico.—It is denied that the capital stock of 
this bank is a!l subscribed in Mexico. A dispatch from the City of Mexico, 
dated August 24, says: ‘* The capital stock of the Mexican National Bank is 
$ 8,000,000, of which $1,500,0co have been subscribed by Mexicans. ‘The 
trustees of the bank are Antonio Mier y Celes,; Ramon Guzman and Felix 
Cuevas, (Mexican;) D. Robert, (French); Bonne struck, { German, ) and J, 
Bumejillo, (Spanish.) For each million dollars deposited the bank can emit 
three millions in checks.” 


THE CANADIAN CURRENCY.—The total amount of Dominion of Canada 
notes in circulation on July 31st was $24,695,362. The excess of specie and 
guaranteed debentures held against this, over what are required by law, was 
# 2,220,228, and of unguaranteed debentures $228,477. The most notable 
feature is the increased circulation of one and two-dollar notes, which are 
now stated at $4,669,269. They are largely taking the place of the four dol- 
lar notes which were withdrawn on the Ist of July. 


WAGES IN FRANCE.—The frugality of the French mechanics is well known. 
What is not so well known is the low rates of wages which they earn. The 
Economiste Francais recently published a table showing that the average wages 
in fifty-one distinct trades were only 60% cents a day or $3.63 a week. 
These were the wages of men. For women the average in eleven trades is 
31% cents a day or $1.8714 a week. Decorative sculptors, a class of highly 
skilled and intelligent workmen, receive only 927% cents a day. Such workmen 
here would probably earn from four to five dollars per day. : 


OO 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. WILLIAM E, DuBois, Assayer of the United States Mint, in Phila- 
delphia, died at his residence on July 14, in the 7Ist year of his age. Of 
French Huguenot descent, he was born in Doylestown, in 1810. He became 
a member of the Philadelphia bar in his 23d year. An affection of the 
throat compelled him to abandon the bar, and he became attached to the Mint 
in September, 1833. In 1835 he was appointed Assistant Assayer, and in Sep- 
tember, 1872, he became Assayer. A man of educated and refined literary 
taste, Mr. Dubois has left behind him many works of ability, among them 
being a treatise on a Revised System of Weights and a Restoration to Silver 
Currency; also, a Manual of Coins, etc., an exhaustive work on coinage. Many 
years ago he determined to form a cabinet of coins, and that splendid collec- 
tion which is shown to visitors to the United States Mint is the result of his 
thought and personal labor. It is one of the finest and most valuable col- 
lections in the world. The late Professor Joseph Henry considered him the 
authority in this country on numismatics, and the Smithsonian Institute invari- 
ably referred to him all its inquiries on such matters. He made a specialty 
of the subject of counterfeits, and was regarded by the Government detectives 
as an expert in that branch also. He formed a large collection of counterfeits, 
some of them being remarkably skillful in their make and finish, and presented 
it to the Mint. During the forty-eight years’ connection of the deceased with 
the Mint, Mr. Dubois enjoyed the esteem and confidence of all with whom he 
became associated, and died universally regretted. 
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JoHN T. BAGLEY, Vice President of the American National Bank at Detroit, 
and a member of the Executive Council of the Bankers’ Association, died at 
San Francisco on July 27th, and was buried at Detroit on the 7th of August. 
He was born at Medina, New York, in 1832. The family moved to Michigan 
in 1845. His business career began two years later in a clerkship in a tobacco 
store, in Detroit, from which he advanced to go into business on his own 
account. Enterprise enabled him to take the lead as the largest and most suc- 
cessful manufactnrer of the kind in the West. After which junior partners and 
the formation of a stock company enabled him to gratify a laudable ambition 
to participate in public affairs. He was made President of the Michigan 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Vice-President of the American National Bank, 
President of the Detroit Safe Company, besides becoming interested in several 
manufacturing and mercantile interests, for which he furnished capital in aid of 
worthy young men. 

The only political offices accepted by Mr. Bagley were as member of the 
Common Council, and of the Board of Education, until he was elected Gov- 
ernor of Michigan in 1872 and again in 1874, serving in that capacity four con- 
secutive years. For this office he was peculiarly fitted, as it gave scope to 
his public spirit, and developed administrative and mental qualities of a high 
order. His appreciation of the necessity for and value of the many State edu- 
cational and benevolent institutions was remarkable; each received from him 
the personal oversight which official duty, backed by the most humane and 
benevolent impulses, demanded. Under his administration a State public school 
for vagrant children was instituted, which was to him an especial object of 
solicitude, until all of the children from the poor houses of the State were 
gathered into it, cleaned, clothed and educated, to be fitted for positions of 
respectability and usefulness. Many personal donations attested his interest in 
these institutions. At that time Governor Bagley was notable for manly 
strength—his weight being about 300 pounds, and unlike some bulky men 
his brain was correspondingly large, active and well balanced. In 1877 there 
were evidences of failing health, followed by an apparent recovery; but dur- 
ing the Jast year a relapse occurred, which his friends and physicians judged 
to be incurable, otherwise he would not have failed by one vote only to have 
been elected United States Senator. Governor Bagley’s education was the result 
of his own efforts, aided only by his superior natural ability, which enabled him 
to acquire readily an insight into all practical knowledge, and to appropriate 
so much as his extended business and exalted position required. His reading was 
various, and a retentive memory and quick understanding made from the labori- 
ous study of others an easily-acquired fund of knowledge, ready when required 
for any service, so that his correspondence and State papers compare favora- 
bly with those whose educational advantages have been superior. They were 
models of business clearness and sound judgment. His kindly and benevo- 
lent nature extended favors to all. A street beggar or vagrant child was to 
him as much an object of interest and humane consideration as the most 
exalted or wealthy. The poor and unfortunate constantly sought his aid, and 
were liberally helped. No one in this State did so much to relieve the 
wants of others. This was also exemplified in his will. Liberal bequests 
were made to each benevolent society of Detroit; his employees were 
kindly and substantially remembered; and five thousand dollars was set 
apart for an iced-water fountain to be placed in a public square of the 
city. In religious belief he was liberal, and without any tinge of bigotry. 
The Unitarian church, of which he was a member, was by his liberality 
always above pecuniary want, and other churches also shared his benefactions. 
Governor Bagley was removed from his usefulness and honors while yet in 
his prime. Few men had participated more in the business, honors and 
pleasures of life. It is well that his memory be held in kindly remembrance 
by his numerous friends and acquaintances, and the good be preserved as an 
example to those who are to follow. H 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
( Continued from August No., page 156.) 


Capital.—— 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 
2545 First National Bank John B. Beaman 
Poultney, VT. Martin D. Cole. $ 50,000 
2546 Western National Bank William L. Graham 50,000 
South Pueblo, CoL. Charles B. McVay. 25,000 
2547 Denton National Bank Philip W. Dounes 50,000 
Denton, MD. Richard T. Carter. 31,0¢0 
2548 First National Bank Charles McC. Reeve 50,000 
Valley City, DAK. Herbert Root. 50,000 
2549 Union National Bank Hugh W. Hughes 500,000 
Cincinnati, OHIO. Octavius H. Tudor. 253,500 
2550 First National Bank Benjamin F. Wheat 50,000 
Quincy, MICH. Charles R. Hannan. 35,000 
2551 First National Bank Jacob S. Paulmier 50,0c0 
Madison, N, J. Wilbur F. Morrow. 30,000 
2552 Second National Bank William MclIlvain 100,000 
Reading, Pa. Christopher Leoser. 50,000 
2553 First National Bank John S. Rowley 50,000 
Richburgh, N, Y. Frank FE. Fairbanks. 50,000 
2554 Union National Bank George F. Crandall 155,250 
Newport, R. I. John S. Coggeshall. 155,250 
2555 First National Bank Elijah L. Lyon 50,000 
Nevada, IOWA. Wilber F. Swayze. 50,000 
2550 First National Bank Augustus D. Lynch 400,000 
Indianapolis, IND. John C. McCutcheon. 400,000 
2557 Union National Bank Henry Mitchell.......... 100,000 
Racine, WIs. E. B. Kilbourn. 50,000 
2558 First National Bank Richard Coulter 
Greensburg, PENN. John Zimmerman, 50,000 





NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 153.) 


State. Place and- Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
CoL.... Durango Bank of Durango Kountze Brothers, 
William Barth, /7. Albert P. Camp, Cas. 
w .. South Pueblo.. Western Nat’] Bank First National Bank, 
$50,000 William L. Graham, 7/7. Charles B. Mc Vay, Cas. 


DAKOTA Hill City Traill County Bank National Park Bank. 
(Comstock P.O.) J. H. Sarles, Pr. E. Y. Sarles, Cas. 
. Jamestown .... s Continental Nat’! Bank. 
. Valley City.... First National Bank Kountze Brothers. 
$ 50,000 Chas. McC. Reeve, /r. Herbert Root, Cas. 
Jerseyville Carlin & Bagley Fifth Na*tional Bank, Chicago. 
. Metropolis. .... McKee, Quante & Co Valley Nat’l Bank, S7. Louzs, 
Indianapolis.... First National Bank....... First National Bank 
$ 400,000 Augustus D. Lynch, Pr. John C McCutcheon, Cas. 
First National Bank Bank of New York N. B. A. 
Elijah L. Lyon, Pr. Wilber F. Swayze, Cas. 
Citizens’ Bank Gilman, Son & Co, 
O. Mosher, /7. A. T. Pearson, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
KANSAS. Osborne ....... Charles R. Woolley....... Kountze Brothers. 
D Ga MGs cocwns Nemaha County Bank.... =—=——_—scaaeceeeeees 
i ntnsne Denton National Bank.... =—=—s ca neceeees 
$ 31,000 Philip W. Dounes, Pr. Richard T. Carter, Cas. 
BMeces ... QUERY .00. oe First National Bank...... First National Bank. 
$ 50,000 a F,. Wheat, ?r. Charles R. Hannan, Cas. 
0 (its: A.D. F. Gardner & Co... cece cece eens 
ee tes — Fe Ninth National Bank. 
H. L. Ware, Pr. W. H. Matthews, Cas. 
Mo...... Ashland. ...... Farmers’ Bank............ Third Nat’l Bank, St. Louz's. 
$ 5,000 Eli Penter, Pr. Edward L. Dimmitt, Cas. 
w ., Warsaw....... I Titties csetasans Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
James H. Lay, Pr. H. A. Tompkins, Cas. 
NEB.... Red Cloud..... Webster County B’k (R.V. Shirey, Cas.)............ 
S po Wccssscus Ulysses State Bank....... Kountze Brothers. 
$5,900 S. D. I. Emerson, Pr. Arthur Hall, Cas. 
N. J.... Madison....... Pivst National Baek....:. _  —__ ssvecesdcocs 
$ 30,000 Jacob S. Paulmier, Pr. Wilbur F. ihcosaen Cas. 
N. Y.... Richburgh..... Dk TT ee ee 
$ 50,000 John S. Rowley, /r. Frank E. Fairbanks, Cas. 
PENN... Greensburg.... First National Bank....... $= =§«-«-_s—ceenvececces 
$ 50,000 Richard Coulter, Pr. John Zimmerman, Cas. 
w .. Reading....... Second National Bank.... 0 tee eeueeeee 
$ 50,000 William Mcllvain, Pr. Christopher Leoser, Cas. 
Te Rises: ME, octave Union National Bank..... = =«§»-_——_——_ aevcacceceee 
$ 155,250 Geo. F. Crandall, Pr. John S. Coggeshall, Cas. 
TENN .. Knoxville...... Merchants’ Bank.......... Phenix National Bank. 
John S. Van Gilder, Pr. H. T. Ault, Cas, 
Texas.. Kaufman...... Nash & Cariishe ...cccccss $$$  —_ wvecsdecsccce 
w ., Waxahachie... Patrick, Mc Millan & Co.. Marine National Bank. 
We weees Poultney ...... Pee Se I cccces  _«s-_..—ss aewwanmncan 
$ 50,000 John B. Beaman, /r. Martin D. Cole, Cas. 
Wae.... RAGS ...6 0000 EU FON Bsiics Ss «|i. ha Cees cten 
$ 50,000 Henry Mitchell, Pr. E. B, Kilbourn, Cas. 
(eee 


GROWTH OF TEXAS.——-As an illustration of the growth of Texas and tho 
improvement of its credit, it is stated that the Texas Pacific Rio Grande 
Division first-mortgage bonds, which are a first mortgage upon the road and 
a lien upon the lands, the value of which is estimated as being equal to the 
amount of the bonds, are in demand at advancing quotations. Mr. M. Kop- 
perl reports in Texas 3,300 miles of railroad in operation at present, against 
365 miles in 1865. He adds that in 1850 the production of wheat was 
50,000 bushels, but in 1878 the wheat crop was 4,000,c0o bushels and its 
production is now only limited by the facilities for getting it to deep water, 
which it is expected will soon be obtained at Galveston. I am informed that 
Texas wheat weighs from sixty-two to sixty-eight pounds to the measured 
bushel, and flour made from it passes the tropics without danger of fermenta- 
tion or souring, and the wheat matures about three weeks earlier than that 
raised in the Eastern States. In regard to the rapid increase of population. in 
Texas, Mr. Kopperl states that in 1820 the population was 20,000; in 1830, 
the population was 35,000; in 1840, the population was 60,000 ; in 1850, the 
population was 212,000; in 1860, the population was 601,000; in 1870, the 
population was 818,000; in 1880, the population was 1,597,509; and in 1881, 
the population is probably one million and three-quarters. The seven-per-cent- 
bonds of Texas were offered at eighty-five a short time ago, and now the sixe 
per-cent. bonds are in demand at considerably above par, 
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IDENT AND CASHIER, 


(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 154.) 


Bank and Place. 


Institution for aoe | 
of Merchants’ Clerks. 


N. Y. CITy. 


Second National B’k, Freeport. 
. Second Nat’! B’k, Galesburg... 


... Nat’] State Bank, Oskaloosa... 


. First Nat’] Bank, Augusta 
. Second Nat’! B’k, Skowhegan.. 


. First National Bank, Boston. 
. Shoe and Leather N. B., Boston. 
.. Home National B’k, Brockton. 


. Merrimack Nat. B’k., Haverhill. 
. Citizens’ Nat’! Bank, Flint 

. Cent. Mich. Savings Bank, j} 

Lansing | 

State Savings Bank, § 

St. Joseph } 


Farmers’ Bank, Tecumseh... 


. Third Nat’l Bank, Buffalo 

. First Nat’l Bank, Jamestown... 
.. Johnstown Bank, Johnstown 

. Second Nat’! B’k, Springfield. . 

. Wayne Co. Nat’! B’k, Wooster. 

. Fifth Ave. Bank, Pittsburgh... 

. National Hope B’k, Warren... 


Elected, 
Andrew Warner, Pr 


E. L. Campbell, Pr 
Asaph K. Childs, Pr.... 
Alfred H. Wise 

W. W. Washburn, Cas.. 
M. E. Cutts, Pr 

Daniel A. Cony, Pr 

R. B. Shepherd, Pr 


John Carr, Pr S. D. Warren. 
Charles H. Draper, Cas.. J. Carr. 
Benjamin E. Cole, Pr. . S. Turner. 
Fred. B. Howard, Cas... C. D. Fullerton. 
U. A. Killam, Cas J. L. Hobson. 


H. C. Van Dusen, Cas... W. B. McCreery. 
Nelson Bradley, Cas 


C. B. France, Pr 

E. Lindsey, Cas 

E. M. Moss, Pr 

W. G. Swan, V. P 

J. S. Dew, Cas 

Charles A. Sweet, /%.... 
Reuben E. Fenton, /7... 


In place of 


H. A. W. Tabor. 
J. White.* 


J. H. Addams.* 
J. H. Losey, Actzng. 


S. Richards. 


J. W. North. 
S. Robinson. 


A. 
C. 


M. Saxton. 
B. France. 


. John W. Cline, Pr 


J. G. Benalleck, Cas 
J. G. Hartman, Cas..... 


Charles W. Schwarz, Pr. D. 
George Barton, Pr...... 


..- National Bank of Greenville... H. T. Poe, Cas 
Castleton National Bank Henry I. Cole, Cas 


. {| C. N. Carpenter, Pr 
. Bank of Brodhead | = Genen he ’ 


* Deceased. 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. ° 
(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 155.) 


. Canon City.... Exchange B’k (R. A. Bain); sold to Mulock Bros. & Co. 

. Denver Denver Bank ; paid capital, $ 30,000. Kountze Bros., New 
York Correspondent. 

Daniels, Brown & Co.; incorporated as Bank of Durango. 
Wm. Barth, /r., Albert P. Camp, Cas. 

Summit County Bank; Eshelman, Ordean & Co.; now 
George R. Fisher & Co, 

Ordean, Myers & Co.; now George R. risher & Co. 

Merchants* and Miners’ Bank; F. A. Raynolds sells his 
interest to Dewalt & Sours. 

Custer County Bank; F. A. Raynolds sells his interest to 
Hartzell Brothers. 


. Rockerville .... Gold Exchange Bank (Dorr Heffleman); now C. A. Gird- 
ler & Co. 


.. Robinson 
. Rosita 
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ILL. Momence...... Momence Bank (J. B.. Durham & Co.); now William M. 
Durham. 
" . Rochellle....... First National Bank; succeeded by Wm. Stocking & Co. 
Same management. 
InD..... Anderson...... Exchange Bank (Fulton & Daniels); Fulton retires. 
" Indianapolis.,.. First National Bank, No. 55; in liquidation. Reorganized, 
as No. 2556. Same title and officers. 
Iowa... Nevada........ Nevada City Bank ; now First National B’k, , Same officers. 
W Oskaloosa,..... National State B’k; voluntary liquidation, Aug. 13. 
W Riverton ...... Fremont County Bank; now Davies & Brant. 
OS =: sae S. Bailey & Co. (Canton Bank); out of business. 
Ss MR cs cwe'na ne Webber, Just & Co.; now A. J. Webber & Son. 
MINN... Shakopee...... First Nat’] Bank; now Bank of Shakopee. No change, 
except in title. 
linees PEE scnersces Bates County Nat’! Bank; paid capital now $75,000. Sur- 
plus $15,000. 
W Rich Hill...... Rich Hill Bank ; paid capital now $25,000. 
sce SO scccocees Grand Island Banking Co.; succeeded by Fairfield Bank, 
and outfit removed to Fairfield. 
" errr L. R. Grimes ; now Bankof Grafton. J.O.Chase, Prestdent. 
R. C. Price, Cashier. 
OO a Serre Attica Nat’] Bank; now C. B. Benedict & Son. Same 
management and New York Correspondent. 
Scns MENG ace ewer Hay & Stebbins; out of business. W. P. Stebbins con- 
tinues at Creston. 
PENN... Greensburg.... Thomas J. Barclay ; now Barclay Bank. Wilson Baughman, 
President, John Barclay Keenan, Cashzer. 
is Bisa s SOR cones Rhode Island Union Bank; now Union National Bank: 
Same officers. 

S. CarR.. Darlingt’n C.H, Dargan & Hewitt; now E. Keith Dargan. 
Texas.. Stephenville... J. D. Berry; business transferred to Berry & Fleming, 
Eastland (Cisco P. O.) 

Wis...- Darlington..... La Fayette County Bank (Orton, Otis & Co.); now P. 
' A. Orton & Co. 
QUEBEC Montreal....... Merchants’ Bank of Canada; paid capital now $5,600,000: 





PROGRESS OF IMMIGRATION.—The total immigration for 1880-81 was 660,239. 


Last year the number was 457,257. 


In 1830 the number was 22,322; in 1842 


it first reached 100,000; in 1847 it passed 200,000; in 1850 it passed 300,coo ; 
in 1854 it was 427,833, which was the first figure up to 400,000; then the 
tide declined rapidly; the number in 1860 was 153,418. Since the war the 
subjoined aggregates are reported : 


Year. Immigrants. Year. I/mmigrants. Year. Immigrants. 
1865.... 247,453 1871.... 321,350 1877.... 141,857 
1866. . 166,112 1872.... 404,806 ow 1878.... 138,469 
1867.... 293,967 1873.... 459,803 os 1879.... 177,826 
1868, . 282,189 1874.... 313,339 - 1880.... 457.257 
1869.... 352,768 1875.... 227,408 a 1881.... 660,239 

' 1870.... 387,203 1876.... 169,986 


Besides the increase of our productive power which so many thousands of 
skilled laborers add to our existing National wealth, they bring money in with 
them in cash. The amovnt was once estimated by the Castle Garden authorities 
at $68 per head, and has been variously estimated by others from $ 50 to $ 100; 
if it be taken at $50 as the lowest computation, the’ immigrants of 1880-81 
have brought in nearly 33% millions of cash. And it is a consideration by no 
means to be underrated that the tide of immigration now brings us many dif- 
ferent classes of immigrants, who take a much superior rank in acquired means 


and skill to the average standard of former years. 
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THE NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION BY STATES, 


Statement of the Comptroller of the Currency, showing by States the amount 
of National-bank circulation issued, the amount of Legal-Tender Notes deposited 
in the United States Treasury #to retire National-bank circulation, from June 
20, 1874, to September 1, ‘1881, and amount remaining on deposit at latter date, 

LEGAL-TENDER Notes DEPOSITED TO 


RETIRE NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION, 
Additonal SINCE JUNE 20, 1874. 

STATES AND Circulation ‘ 
TERRITORIES, issued since 
Fune 20, 1874. 


Legal Tenders 
on deposit 
with the U. §. 
Treasurer at 
date. 





To retire 
Circulation 
under Act of 
Fune 20, 1874. 


For redemp- 
tion of Notes 
of Liguidat- 
ing Banks. 


Total 
Deposits . 


New Hampshire.. 
Vermont .......... 
Massachusetts... 
Rhode Island.... 


Connecticut 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania .... 
Delaware 
Maryland........ : 
Dist. of Columbia 
Virginia . 

West Virginia... 
North Carolina . 
South Carolina. . 


Mississippi ....... 
Louisiana 

Texas . 
Arkansas ... 
Kentucky........ 
Tennessee. ....... 
Missouri 


ee 
I iii 


Wisconsin. ....... 


Minnesota ........ 
I citi taal 
Nebraska ......... 


Montana . ......00- 
Wyoming 
New Mexico..... 
Washington...... 
PN ann wenniane 
California 


$ 1, 506, 180 


643,165 . 
1,945,460 . 
23,827,820 . 
3,046,920 . 
4,278,470 . 


27,633,065 


2,584,335 - 


15,356,220 


1,623,110 
489,600 . 
171,000 . 

4,558,380 . 
812,770 . 


I, 169, 360 
5,247,060 
3,351, 350 
3» 381,925 


2,323,810 . 
1,208,030 . 
1,896,400 . 
1,138,400 . 
259,080 . 
266,400 . 
36,000 . 
693,900 . 


134,900 . 
165,600 . 


30,600 . 
g0,000 . 
180,000 , 
238,500 . 
840,600 . 
Totals...... $118,280,015 $19, 


. $317,000 . 
72,997 - 
351,097 
234,500 . 
32,350 ‘ 
65,350 - 
- 2,571,478 . 
467,603 . 
. 1,311,226 . 
2772275 - 
1,930,310 . 
457,000 . 
1,034,500 . 
226,810 . 
1,235,660 . 
180,700 . 
520,350 . 
72,000 . 
207,000 . 


166,600 
432,664 . 
919,369 . 


731,060 


128,200 . 


339,925 - 


90,000 . 


656,413 . 
61,290 . 
629,867 . 
379,401 . 
. 1,043,450 . 
- 1,704,597 - 
. 1,382,397 . 
- 1,839,934 . 
53° . 
680,860 . 
858,669 . 
554.495 - 
781,721 . 


45,000 . 


147,225 . 
161,191 . 


111,700 . 


$ 764,700 


. $1,081,700 . 


55,800 . 
1,753,040 . 
9,680,700 . 
1,409,385 . 
3,731,030 a 


30, 507, 780 


2,563,137 .- 


12,135,171 


- 13,446,397 . 


1,718,380 
530,060 . 
1,036,010 . 
386,685 . 
1,147,585 . 


1,187,380 


437,675 . 


170,100 , 


2,099, 250 
229,340 . 
171,000 . 

2,130,833 . 
551,859 . 

3,862,135 . 

4,651,034 . 

7,859,083 . 

7,706,046 . 

3:174,475 . 

1,259,589 . 

1,760,615 . 

1,833,445 . 
316,550 . 
449,980 . 


£49,400 . 
196,800 , 
$1,000 , 


g0,000 , 


—— 


788, 729 $107,837, 552 


Legal-tender notes deposited prior to June 20, 1874,) 
and remaining at that date 


Total deposits..........s000+ hindi .$131,4 


c 


128,797 . 
2,104,137 . 
9,915,500 . 
1,442,235 . 
3,796,380 . 
+ 33,079,258 . 


32039; 740 


1,884,980 . 
962,724 . 
1,955,379 - 
1,117,745 - 
1,275,785 . 
1,187,380 . 
768,600 . 


260, 100 ' 
2,755,063 . 

290,630 . 

171,900 , 
2,760,700 , 

922,260 . 
4,905,585 . 
6,355,631 . 
9,241,480 . 
9,545,980 . 
3.711,275 . 
1,940,449 . 
2,619,284 . 
2,437,940 . 
1,098,271 . 


494,980 


296,625 . 
357,991 . 


192,700 . 


90,000 , 


35 813,675 


39,956 


$275,357 


7,510,218 
1,192,413 
5,398, 226 


80,612 
100, 209 
286, 336 
149,254 
222,278 
172,099 
103,840 

34,545. 
246 

68,209 
44, 380 
11,445 
832,520 
152,217 
687,526 
2,074,675 
2,850,633, 
I, 746, 73° 
1,289,260 
553430 
496,279: 
784,367 
276,520 
223.090 
1,768 
19,558 
13,263 
64,903 


—_-—— 


71,360 


a 


$32, 268, 245, 


JoHN JAY KNOX, Comptroller of the Currency: 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Recapitulation of the Official Statements—cents omitted. 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST. 











Fuly 1, 1881. Aug. 1, 1881. Sept. 1, 1882. 
Bonds at six per Cent.......ccccccess $ 196,378,600 . ; 
Bonds at six per cent. cont’d at 3% p.c. . $178,055,150 . $178,055,15° 
Bonds at five per cent.......cccecees 439,841,350 . 439,708,050 . 21,304,900 





Bonds at five per cent. cont’d at 3% p.c. ‘ 400,634,950 
Bonds at four and a half per cent.. 250,00C,000 . 250,000,000 , 250,000,000 








Bonds at four per cent.............. 738,659,000 . = 738, 693,950 . 738,703,900 
Refunding certificates............ eee 688,800 . 653,850 . 643,900 
AVY POMGIOR FUR. . occ ccccccceees 14,000,000 , 14,000,000 . 14,000,000 
ETT ae $ 1,639,567,750 .$1,621,111,c00 . $1,603,342,800 
C, CE dcececsccssvsccenses 20,223,225 . 13,234,609 . 12,044,851 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE MATURITY. 

hi: ¢cbdp-echanesecevseeawaae $ 6.723,865 . $9,959,015 . $ 14,198,665 
DU icsceusadscscnedqssueusne 718,686 . 7735 ' 800,948 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes.. $ 346,741,551 . $346,741,501 . $346,741,076 





Certificates of deposit..... dis enei 11,925,000 . 10,740,000 . 9,625,000 
Fractional currency..............e00 7,105,953 - 7,098,645 . 7,098,559 
Gold and silver certificates........... 56,949,450 . 573733,800 . 62,979,230 
ee $ 422,721,954 . $422,313,946 . $426,443,865 
Unclaimed Pacific Railroad interest. 6,740 . 6,746 . . 7,226 





ToTaL DEBT, principal and interest. $2,089,962,227 .$2,067,398,979 . $2,056,838,356 
Total Cash in the Treasury....... 249,303,415 . 236,878,190 . 240,498,788 





Debt, less Cash in the Treasury at date. $ 1,840,598,811 .$1,830,520,788 . $1,816,339,567 
Decrease of debt during the month. 12,323,159 . 10,078,023 . 14,181,221 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1880. 101,573,483 . 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1881. 











10,078,023 ' 2435244 





CURRENT LIABILITIES. 


Interest due and unpaid............. $ 2,125,544 . $ 2,844,439 . $ 2,426, b65 
Debt on which interest has ceased. . 6,723,865 . 9,959,015 . ae 
i ig ad et ee aly 718,686 . 773; , 
Gold and silver certificates........... 56,949,450 . 57,733,800 . 62 pn 
U.S. notes held to redeem certificates 

EP PI 11,925,000 . 10,740,000 . 9,625,000 
Cash balance available at date...... 170,920,869 . 154,827,274 . 150, 468,575 








$ 249,303,415 . $236,878,190 . “an 498, -a 








AVAILABLE ASSETS. 
Cast im the Tremeuly..cccccccecs cove $ 249,363,415 . $236,878,190 . $240,498,788 


BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


Principal outstanding................ $64,623,512 . $64,623,512 . $64,623,512 
Interest accrued and not yet paid.. 1,938,705 . 323,117 . 646,235 
Interest paid by the United States. 49,528,566 . 51,467,272 . 51,467,272 
Interest repaid by transportation of 3 
I icc né cece cenessenenes 14,426,126 . 14,426,644 . 14,441,719 
By cash payments five per cent. net 
Cd cick niebsedtnaicadne 655,198 . 655,198 . 655,198 


Balance of interest paid by the 
NT GRBs. cicvevcsenes 34:447:241 . = - 36,385,428 . 36,370,353 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER I, I88I. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.79% to 4.80 in gold. 





The monetary situation has been considerably disturbed during the last few 
weeks by speculative and other causes, some of which have already spent their 
force, while others are as yet scarcely beyond their incipient stage of activity. 
The bank reserves have fallen, and appear likely to descend to a still lower 
average. The demand for money to move the crops has already begun, and 
the influx of specie from abroad has already set in. Several heavy specula- 
tive operations in cotton and other commodities have added to the general 
disquietude, and the precarious condition of President Garfield, with the politi- 
cal and financial consequences incident to a possible change in the policy of 
the Government have been cited among the causes for the fluctuations of 
public confidence which projected themselves from day to day in the horizon 
of the money market. There has been a considerable drain of specie from the 
banks, which hold $62,151,400 at present, against $65,413,800 in 1880, 
$ 19,684,700 in 1879 and $17,000,300 in 1878.’ In legal tenders the total is 
$ 16,210,900, against $15,335,500 in 1880, $41,279,300 in 1879, and 
$53,948,500 in 1878. In the aggregate reserves there is a deficit of 
$2,568,025 this week, against $717,700 a week ago, and against a surplus 
reserve of $6,643,575 in 1880, $3,759,650 in 1879, and $16,907,775 in 1878. 
The statements are now made up upon rising averages, so that an improve- 
ment will probably be shown next week. The reports of the New York Clear- 
ing-House banks compare as follows: 





Legal 
1881. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Aug. 6... 350,624,800 . $76,510,900 . $16,060,000 . $ 347,342.700 . $19,360,600 .$ 5,735,225 
*f 13.++ 351,024,700 . 71,841,100 . 15,927,009 . 342,722,400 . 19,486,000 . 2,087,500 


20... 349,542,800 . 67,138,400 . 15,842,800 . 334,795;600 ~- 19,566,000 . « *717,700 
27 +» 343,369,600 . 62,151,400 . 16.210,900 . 323,721,300 . 19,590,000 *2,568,025 
* Deficiency. 


é 


The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows: 


1883 | Loans. Reserves. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
Aug. 6....06. $ 165,355,500 .. .$10,192,400 «2+ $3,258,700 ....$114.454,400 ..-- $31,491,900 
a TT © 165,169,500 «see 9,132,600 «+++ 3,116,000 ... 111,853,400 ...6 31,439,100 
F 88 cccve © 166,110,700 .se6 8,712,500 ... 3,123,600 ... 110,450,000 .. . 31,623,500 
6 27,.ecc00 164,5039890 . 246 8,390,700 .-+e 36259802 .... 106,864,900 ...- 31,671,500 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1881. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
Bug. 6...cccce & 78,600 946 .eee $22,498,600 -eee $74,610,257 wees $10,502,083 
Piseesese 79,014,473 ven 2199175747 sese 74,004,227 ocee 10,515,478 
7 Psescece 79,149,422 gente 21,423,972 apes 73,508,333 dae 10,595-423 

= Bfeoc cccce 79:999,128 see 20,680,392 coee 73,107,807 oeee 10,588,971 


The Stock Market has been agitated and quotations have fluctuated more 
than is usual at this dull period of the year. Governments are firm under the 
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expectation of further absorption of the bonds in market by the surplus reve- 
nue of the Treasury. Great efforts are making to sustain quotations by reports 
that Mr. Windom will use part of the Treasury surplus in paying off the fours, 
four and a halfs and the sixes, all of which are held at present prices in expect- 
ation that the supply in market will be diminished during this month by Mr. 
Windom’s operations. Rumors are current that he intends to call in 
$ 20,000,000 of these bonds or of the extended three and a half per cents. To 
all inquiries, however, on this subject, Mr. Windom replies that nothing has 
been determined upon. In fact, the next session of Congress is so near that 
the Treasury balances may suffer some augmentation with advantage to the 
public and private credit. As soon as the policy of Congress is known 
the operations of the Treasury for the disposal of surplus revenue can be 
better predicted. Much of the current discussion is directed to the general 
purpose of increasing the force of the speculative arguments for or against 
an advance of quotations, the level of which is regarded as so high as 
to check the demand from investors, and to induce them rather to offer their 
bonds for sale than to increase their present holdings. Abundant proof, how- 
ever, is furnished by the recent movements of Government bonds, of the grati- 
fying condition of our Government credit at home and abroad. Coupon fours 
close at 115% against 1143¢ a week ago. State bonds are depressed and quo- 
tations favor the buyer. Railroad bonds are inactive with a fair investment 
demand for cheaper bonds of the better class. Railroad shares are quiet at 
the close, and prices are irregular. The sales for the week ending yesterday 
were 1,689,993 shares against 1,959,986 for the week ending August 24th, 
1,296,720 for the week ending August 17th, and 1,243,482 for the previous 
week, The volume of business has thus been quite large for the season of the 
year, though it falls below the average of last month. Subjoined are our usual 
quotations. | 


QUOTATIONS : Aug. 3- Aug. 10. Aug. 17. Aug. 24. Aug. 31. 
U. S. 6s, 1881, Coup... 10214 .. 102144 .. 102% .. 124% .. 1014 
U.S. 414s,01891, Coup. 11438 saat .. 114% .. 11378. 114 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 164 .. 11644 .. 115% .. 11538 .. 115% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. go% .. 88% .. 85% .. 875% .. 8734 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 144% .. 143% +> 142% . 142% .. 142 
Lake Shore. .....ccce. 125358 .. 12356 «- 122% .- 123 we 123 
Chicago & Rock Island 138%... 137% .. 1344 .. 133% =. 134 
New Jersey Central... 974% .. 95% «- 93% .«- 924% .. 93% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 124% =: 124%, oe 122% .. 1224 123% 
Delaware & Hudson... 11044 .. 109% «- 1084. 10748 oe 107% 
A 653% ~.. 65% .- 614%. 61% .. 61% 
North Western........ 126% .. 12554 «e 123% + 124% .- 124% 
PaciGe Mall. ..ccccces 5258 oe 51% 49 i 49 - 48% 
Bivens ccecccocecses 44%~—=CSCS 43%: 42% .-. 42%, —~O« 42% 
Discounts..........--5 3 @4 +. 3 @4 «+ 5 @6 . 5 @6 .. 5 @6 
Call Loans........++.. 2 @3 - 2 @3 - 4 @6 w@ 4 @6 «~ 4 @6 
Bills on London........ 4-8214-4.841%.- 4.83 -4.85 . 4.80 -4.8214.. 4.80 -4.8214.. 4.7914-4.83%4 
Treasury balances,coin $77,016,976 .. $81,837,069 .. $86,035,158 .. $87,977,680... $85,490,243 

Do. do. cur. $4,700,722 .. $5,082,378... $4,733,620... $4,527,010.. $4,345,551 


Foreign Exchange is weak for sixty-day bills in expectation of higher rates of 
discount in Europe. Several questions are being discussed in connection with 
the favorable turn in the international exchanges, which is, bringing gold from 
Europe. The foreign balances will, according to some authorities, be paid by 
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the export of our securities from Europe; while others argue that a large 
exportation of gold for this purpose is inevitable, and that all attempts to check 
the shipment by raising the rate of discount will only have the effect of throw- 
ing trade into confusion, and inflicting losses upon European manufacturers, 
which will check their productive enterprise and enhance the evil it was 
intended to cure. Sixty-day bills sold to-day as low as 478% to 479%, the 
latter being the posted rate. With regard to the exports of grain, the evi- 
dence favors a large demand from abroad, with an adequate, though somewhat 
diminished, supply from this country. The receipts of corn at Chicago for the 
past month have reached 14,516,847 bushels, which figure is 2,082,590 bushels 
higher than was ever before recorded, the largest previous record having been 
12,434,257 in August, 1880. The total receipts of grain for the month were 
19,060,251 bushels, which, with 461,162 barrels of flour (equal to 2,305,810 
bushels of wheat), makes a grand total equal to 21,366,061 bushels of grain, 
against the grand total of 21,585,033 bushels in October, 1880, which was the 
largest ever reported. In the whole of the United States, in 1880, our pro- 
duction of grain was 2,434,383,811 bushels, and in 1879 it was 2,424,340, 300 
bushels. The crop, therefore, may be less this year by two hundred millions 
of bushels, and we shall still have a crop more than equal to that of 1878, 
when we exported 234,841,745 bushels, about 60,000,000 bushels less than last 
year, but more than double the quantity exported in 1875. 

The foreign exports from the United States are reported by the Bureau 
of Statistics for the year ending July 31, at $ 894,416,066, against $ 855,722,371 
last year, showing an increase of $38,693,695. The imports of merchandise 
are reported at $637,724,475, against $ 683,972,221 last year, showing a de- 
crease of $ 46,247,746. The excess of exports of merchandise was as follows : 
Month ended July 31, 1881, $10,699,460; month ended July 31,° 1880, 
# 13,710,587 ; seven months ended July 31, 1881, & 108,689,426; seven months 
ended July 31, 1880, $44,874,081; twelve months ended July 31, 1881, 
# 256,691,591; twelve months ended July 31, 1880. $ 171,750,150. 

On the 29th of July, the re®eivers of the Manhattan Railway Company 
paid $ 186,187.41 on account of taxes due the city of New York, the whole 
amount of which is near a million. 

The excess of exports or of imports of gold and silver coin and bullion 
was as follows: Month ended July 31, 1881, (excess of exports, ) $177,222; 
month ended July 31, 1880, (excess of imports, ) $324,451; seven months 
ended July 31, 1881, (excess of imports, ) $ 22,633,432; seven months ended 
July 31, 1880, (excess of imports, ) $1,196,277; twelve months ended July 
31, 1881, (excess of imports, ) $90,666,977; twelve months. ended July 31, 
1880, (excess of imports, ) $76,156,569. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics reports that the total values of the 
exports of domestic provisions, tallow and dairy products, during the month of 
July, 1881, were $11,542,029, and during July, 1880, $12,860,517; for the 
seven months ended July 31, 1881, $82,708,977, and during the same period 
in 1880, $ 82,286, 346. 

Mr. Robert P. Porter, of the Census Bureau, has made a statement and 
analysis of the bonded debt of the cities and towns of the United States con- 
taining a population of 7,500 and upward. Three hundred and eleven cities are 
included within the limits named, containing a population in the aggregate of 
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11,596,558. The ‘total bonded debts of these cities amount $ 682,096, 460. 
In addition there are floating debts amounting to $28,439,464, making a gross 
indebtedness of $ 710,535,924. There is a set-off, however, in the shape of 
sinking funds amounting to $117,191,506, leaving a net indebtedness of 
$ 593,344,418, being an average fer capita over all the cities of $51.17. The 
heaviest debt fer capita is found in the city of Washington, where it reaches 
$141.84. The lowest is found in Denver and Leadville, where the average 
debt fer capita of the two cities is only $2.62. The average fer capita of 
thirty-two cities in New York is $68.67; of thirty-nine in Massachusetts, 
$54.67. The purposes for which the bonds were issued are classified under 
fifteen different heads and the rates of interest under sixteen. These range 
from 3.65 to ten per cent. 

The latest Philadelphia advices report great activity in all descriptions of 
manufactured iron, and more firmness and some advance in pig iron. 

The output of the Leadville smelting establishment, being (say) three- 
quarters silver and one-quarter lead, was, during the first quarter of 1881, 
$ 3,097,820, and during the second quarter $ 3,403,793. 

The Lesseps Canal Company, having paid the first instalment of the pur- 
chase price of the Panama Railroad, was allowed (July 7) to name five of the 
thirteen directors of the railroad company. 

A contract was signed in the City of Mexico, August 17th, for the establish 
ment of a National bank with E. Noetzlin, representative of the Franco-Egyp- 
tian Bank. 

The Toronto J/ai/ has Ottawa advices that the revenue of the Dominion 
for the year ended June 30, exclusive of British Columbia, shows a surplus 
over the expenditures of $ 3,500,000. 

From Montreal we learn that the Pacific Railway Company has decided to 
erect shops at Hochelaga, which will give employment to several thousand 
workmen. The company’s mechanical engineer leaves for England shortly to 
purchase machinery, but the rolling stock is not to be manufactured abroad. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway Directors have arranged with ‘a syndicate of 
Montreal and New York bankers to float $10,000,000 of bonds, secured by a 
mortgage on their land grant in the Northwest. One-half will be placed on 
the market here in October and the other half in New York. The bonds will 
bear five-per-cent. interest, and the syndicate has purchased them at 92%. 
The Bank of Montreal has taken $2,500,000, half the amount allotted to 
Canada. 

During the decade preceding the census of 1871, the natural increase of 
population was in Ireland 8.1 per cent., in Scotland 14.84 per cent., and in 
England 16.4 per cent. During the decade preceding the census of 1881, the 
natural increase in Ireland was a trifle less than eight per cent., having been 
423,003 upon a population of 5,411,416. With a slow rate of natural increase 
and a large rate of emigration, the population of Ireland has fallen off 3,000,000° 
since 1845. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘It is stated that the Rothschild group will 
place another 40,000,000 florins of the Hungarian four-per-cent. loan on the 
market early in September. 

£ 2,000,000 of Cape of Good Hope four-per-cent. debentures were taken 
in London, June 2, at an average price of ninety-eight and a quarter. 
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A London dispatch states that the German coal mines have commenced 
conveying coal to the pit’s mouth by electric railways. 

In London ( July 26th) a new India four-per-cent. loan of £ 3,000,000 was 
allotted at a price said to be about equal to 86%, ‘‘allowing for difference 
in exchange.’”’ 

Of the 967 blast furnaces in Great Britain only 556 are in operation, and re. 
ductions in the production of iron are still being made. 

New French companies are being talked of, to lend money on long terms upon 
landed security in Canada, but the Toronto J/onetary Times thinks the times 
are not auspicious for ventures of that kind. It says that for such loans, capi- 
tal is already abundant at six per cent., and even lower than that for large 
amounts, although as high as seven is sometimes paid for small sums. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Lconomist writing on the 4th of 
August says that the Bank of St. Petersburg, having, in anticipation of heavy 
exports of wheat from that country this year, decided to sell gold, has already 
parted with 40,000,000 francs ($8,000,000) and that the larger part, if not the 
whole amount, has been taken for export to New York in September, it being 
temporarily employed in Paris at a low rate of interest. The Bank of France 
has been providing for the anticipated export of gold to this country. On 
August 4th its report showed a cash reserve of 1,874,806,051 francs, made 
up of 1,241,887,251 silver and 632,918,800 gold; this differs very slightly 
from the figures of the next preceding week. 


DEATHS. 


At GREEN Bay, Wisconsin, gn August 17th, aged fifty-nine years, JOHN H. 
ADDAMS, President of the Second National Bank of Freeport, Illinois. 

At NEw YorK CITY, on August 27th, aged eighty-one years, JAMES F. D. 
LANIER, founder of the house of Winslow, Lanier & Co., and formerly Preti- 
dent of the Third National Bank of New York. 


At NANTUCKET, Mass., on August 16th, aged fifty-six years, ELBRIDGE G. 
PEARL, formerly Cashier of the Union Bank of Tennessee, Chattanooga, and 
of the City Bank of Nashville. 

At WASHINGTON CITY, on August 24th, GEORGE W. RIGGs, aged sixty- 
five, of the Banking House of Riggs & Co. 

At CHEVIOT, Ohio, on July 30th, aged sixty-eight years, JAMES Ross, for 
many years a banker in New Orleans and New York. 

At MontTrRosg, Pa., on August 30th, aged sixty-eight years, WILLIAM J. 
TURRELL, President of the First National Bank of Montrose. 

At BELLOws FALLS, Vermont, on August 13th, aged sixty-eight years, JAMES 
H. WILLIAMs, President of the National Bank of Bellows Falls. 








